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Edith Rlum, Natur, Kunst und Lithe in det Philosophie Vladimir Solot/evs, Eine 
religionsgeschichtiche Untersuchung. Mtinchen. Verlag Otto Sagnor. 1965. Vor- 
rede von Fedor Stepun. 333 pp. 

This book written by Mrs. Klum, a disciple of Professor Fedor Stepun, the well 
known Russian philosopher and historian of culture. Professor at Dresden and Munich 
(he died in the beginning of this year), deserves a high praise. It is really a work of 
high scholarship. The subject is most engrossing (“Nature, Art and Love in VI. 
Solov’evs’ Philosophy”) and concerns some central and decisive aspects of Solov’evs’ 
thought. The exposition is lucid. These most important aspects of Solov’evs* thought 
are presented in a well-documented, clear and skillful way. One reads the book with 
lively interest and at the same time it is a work of wide knowledge and sound scholar¬ 
ship. It can be of much use as an adequate and detailed presentation of ideas that 
occupied a central place in Solov’evs’ outlook. I personally do not share most of these 
ideas and the author’s admiring sympathy with them, but this is my personal diverg¬ 
ence with Solov’evs ideas (especially concerning his “sophia” doctrine and “sophia” 
experiences) and in no way detracts from the value of the author’s intelligent and 
scholarly presentation of the subject. The book deserves to be translated into English 
as an adequate and rather brilliant introduction to some key lines of Solov’evs’ philo¬ 
sophical and religious personality. — Nicholas Arseniev 


Oliver, Clement, Byzance et le Christianisme, Ciodlection “Mythes et religions,” 49, 

Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1964, 123 pp., F.F. 7. 

- ^VessoT du Christianisme oriental. Collection “Mythes et religions,” 50, 

Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1964, 124 pp., F.F. 7. 

Orthodoxy is finding a place today in practically all major European collections 
dealing with religious subjects and addressed to a wide public. These two short essays 
by Olivier Clement, a prominent French Orthodox spokesman, recently appointed to 
the Faculty of Saint Sergius Institute in Paris, constitute two parts of a single whole; 
they could have easily been published in one volume, and it is probably only to 
follow the pattern of the Collection that they were printed separately. The author’s 
treatment of his subject is mainly historical, with a greater emphasis on spirituality 
and doctrine in the first book, and more factual descriptions in the second. With his 
usual gra^ of essential problems and his awareness of the major issues of the current 
dialogue with non-Orthodox Christians, Olivier Clement succeeds in making the 
reader realize what eternal Christian values were at stake in the turbulent history 
of the Christian East. His essays are a good example of how faithfulness to the 
Byzantine and "Eastern” past of historic Orthodoxy, instead of preventing its witness 
to the contemporary Western world, can lead to a truly universal sense of Orthodox 
respoxmbility. 

Treating a very vast subject, the books do contain unavoidable generalizatioins 
which may appear too swe^ing in the eyes of some specialists, but the average reader 
will profit immensely from the brilliant clarity of the author’s mind and literary style. 
His presentation of Orthodoxy will certainly rank among the best general works on 
the subject in recent years. — John Meyendorff 
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The Seminary 


OltDlNATION 

Father Elias Ziton (*63) was ordained to the diaconate on July 4, 1965, 
and to the Holy Priesthood on August 29, 1965, by His Eminence, Metropolitan 
Antony* 

FACULTY 

Professor Arseniev lectured at the University of Munich and was guest 
observer during the first two wedts of the fourth session of the Vatican Council. 

Professor Veselin Kesigh gave a summer course in Major Religious Tradi¬ 
tions at Hofstra University, in June and July, 1965. 

Father John Meyendorff was the main speaker at the Chicago Diocese 
Sunday School Teacher’s Conference at the Center for Continuous Education, 
University of Chicago, on July 28-29. He participated in a consultation on “Spirit, 
Order and Organization” of the Faith and Order Commission, in Geneva, Switzer¬ 
land, and spoke on “The New Man in Scripture and Tradition” at the Conference 
of “Syndesmos,” Broumana, Lebanon. His book on Orthodoxy and Catholicity ap¬ 
peared in French at the Editions du Seuil, Paris. 

Father Alexander Schmemann lectured on “Orthodoxy and the West” at 
the Institute for Pastoral Ecumenism at the University of Dubuque, Iowa (June 
24); took part and read four positional papers at the Second Colloquium on Con¬ 
temporary Theology at Montreal (June 28-July 3); gave three lectiures on the 
Daily Cycle at the Choir Directors Conference at the Seminary (July 13-15); his 
book. The Historical Road of Eastern Orthodoxy (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
New York) was published in England by Harvill Press. 

Professor Serge Verkhovskoy was the main speaker on the subject of “The 
Orthodox Doctrine of God” at the Simday School Teachers’ Conference, St. Tik¬ 
hon’s Monastery, South Canaan, Pa. He also delivered an address on “The People 
of God” at the annual general convention of The Federated Russian Orthodox 
Clubs. 

REGISTRATION 

On registration day, the total number of students was 75, in the following 
categories: Pre-theological, 24; Theological, 36; Special, 15. The number of new 
students is 24, not including auditors. 

CHOIR DIRECTORS’ CONFERENCE 

The Fourth Annual Choir Directors’ Conference, sponsored by the Federated 
Russian Orthodox Clubs, was held at the Seminary, July 13-15. More than 90 
directors, students of Orthodox music, and guests were in attendance. Father 
Alexander Schmemann presented three lectures on the “Daily Cycle of Services 
in Orthodox Worship.” Mr. David Drillock lectured on “Church Books and Their 
Use in the Divine Services,” “Determining the Proper Tones for Feast-day Ser¬ 
vices,” and “The Text, Its Treatment and Choral Application.” 
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ERRATUM 

In Professor Nicholas Arseniev’s article on The Second Vatican Council*s 
^^Cmstitutio de Ecclesia” Saint Vladindr^s Quarterly, vol. 9, 1965, number 1, 
p. 16, lines 18 and following, the text should read as follows; 

“Not the Organized Church—^holy and most necessary for the salvation 
of mankind though she be—stands from the beginning in the center of 
attention, but Christ the Lord and Saxnour and our life in Christ our Saviour 
(and that means our becoming members of His Body—the Church). And 
this christocentric dynamic approach makes, of course, the dialogue with 
other Christians easier, so with believing Protestants.” 
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The Glory of God in the Liturgies 
of the Christian East* 


Nicholas S. Arseniev 


L 

The Christian Eucharistic Liturgy is bom out of the Lord’s Supper 
and lives it anew. Its center, its all-pervading meaning is the supreme mys¬ 
tery, the Condescension of the Son of God into the depths of the voluntary 
sacrifice, of voluntary death for orir sake and — His Presence among us as 
the Divine Victor and the Resurrected One, the Lord and King of Glory. 
It is the most striking and explicit manifestation — here on Earth — of His 
promise given to His disciples: “Behold, I am with you all the day until the 
close of the age” (Matth. 28, 20). 

In the Eucharistic Liturgy He comes to His faithful. The whole Liturgy 
— in East and West — is centered on His coming, is inspired and penetrated 
thereby and by the moral and religious preparation of the faithful to receive 
the Lord of Glory. “Hosanna to the Son of David! Blessed is He who comes 
in the name of the Lord!” — this new-testamental cry is repeated in the 
Liturgies — both Eastern and Western from the earliest time. 

He comes — in Glory, both Victim and Victor. “The King of kings and 
the Lord of lords comes to be slain and to offer Himself in food to the 
faithful..— so the ancient Liturgy of St. James.^ This synthesis between 
the poignant contemplation, the living anew of His sacrificial, voluntary 
Death and the contemplation of His Glory is characteristic. 

“In the night, when He was betrayed or rather surrendered Himself 
for the life of the world, He took bread in His holy... hands and gave 
thanks, and blessed, and hallowed and broke, and gave to His holy dis¬ 
ciples and apostles saying: ‘Take, eat: this is My body which is broken 
for you for the remission of sins’... Likewise after supper He took the cup, 
saying: ‘Drink ye all of this: this is My blood of the New Covenant, which 
is shed for you and for many for the remission of sins .. .”2 


* Chapter from my book Splendour in Hundlity (Visions of Dimne Glory in the 
Christian Message). 

1 This hymn forms also a part of the Easter’s Eve (“Holy Saturday”) Liturgy of 
St. Basil. 

2 The Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom. 
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Here is, as we said, the inspiring center of the whole liturgical action 
and contemplation: His voluntary death for our sate. These words of St 
Paul are still resounding in the midst of the faithful: “Every time that 
you eat from this bread and drink from this cup, you proclaim the death 
of the Lord, until He comes.” {I Cor., 11, 26). TTie overwhelming con¬ 
descension of self-sacrificing Love — this is the supreme object of loving 
and adoring contemplation. And more than that! Not only He has 
given up His life in voluntary sacrifice, but He shares with us His blood 
and His body. He gives to His faithful His blood and His body in food 
and He comes to live in them in mystical union, sanctifying body and soul. 
It is not a magical action, it is a moral growth, by and by, a moral cleansing 
of the whole personality, a banning moral transfiguration. So that one 
might say: “Not I live, Christ lives in me.” And this is also the pledge of 
future transfiguration into Life Eternal. 

2 . 

So we see: Glory and the living memory of the Passion, or rather the 
Presence of the Lord among us, both Suffering and Glorified. As in Revela^ 
tion 5,6 the Lamb is standing “as if it were slmn” (os esphagmenon) be¬ 
fore the throne of the Almighty and receives honour and worship and glory, 
so this most intimate union of the Lord’s Glory and His Suffering is essential 
for the eucharistic experience of the Church. It is not a repetition on earth 
of His suffering: it is rather our being uplifted into the presence of the 
heavenly Altar, where the Son of God eternally brings his Golgothardeath 
to the Father in intercession for the world.^ 

And the Church contemplates and lives anew His Passion, as it is seen, 
e.g., in the so called Anamnesis (“Remembrance”), a part of the great 
Eucharistic prayer of Uplifting of the hearts (Anaphora). The recital of 
the redeeming Passion of Christ is given — with unusual fulness — in the 
ancient Coptic liturgy of Saint Gregory: “Thou hast suffered the scorn 

3 Compare Hebrews 9, 12, 24; 10, 12. St. John Chrysostom in his Homilies on 
Hebrews, commenting the passage 10, 12 (“But when Christ had offered for all times 
a single sacrifice for sins, he sat down at the right hand of God...”) writes as follows: 
“...Now there is no priest without a sacrifice. And in another way: Having said 
that He is in heaven, he says and shows that He is still a priest, from every consider¬ 
ation: from Melchizedek, from the oath (“Thou art a pjriest forever after the order 
of Melchizedek”)... What is the heavenly sacrifice which he speaks of? Spiritual 
things, for though they are celebrated on earth, they are worthy of heaven. For 
when our I^d Jesus lies as Slain Victim, when die Spirit is present, when He who 
sits at the right hand of the Father is here, when we have been sons by baptism and 
are fellow-citizens with those in heaven, when we have our fatherhood in heaven, and 
our city and citizenship..., how can sdl this fail to be heavenly? Is it not the altar 
heavenly? How? It has nothing carnal. All the oblations became roiritual...” (In 
Hebr. Horn). XIV, 1, 2). See also Dom Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy, 1952, 
pp. 251-254. 
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of the godless,” says the priest “Thou hast offered Thy back to the scomge 
and Thy cheeks to blows; for my sake, O Lord, Thou hast not turned away 
Thy face from the shame of the spitting.” The people: “Have mercy, O 
Lord!” The priest: “Thou earnest like a lamb to the slaughter; even to 
the very Cross Thou didst show care for me; my sins Thou hast slain 
through Thy burial; Thou hast risen imto heaven, the First fruit of my 
bdng.”^ 

And a number of ancient Eastern Liturgies introduce words that axe placed 
in the mouth of the Lord Himself and are inspired by Paul’s First Epistle 
to the Corinthians: “As often as you eat this bread and drink this cup, 
ye do show My death and acknowledge My resurrection and think of Me 
till I come.”^ And the people answers: “We proclaim Thy death and 
acknowledge Thy resurrection.”® In a word, the “Lamb of God, offering 
Himself willingly for the sacrifice, stands in the center of the whole liturgy.”^ 
And His Passion as well as His Resurrection reveals His glory: “The King 
of the Kings and the Lord of Lords comes to be slain and to offer Himself 
in food to the faithful,” surrounded by innumerable host of Angels.^ 

3. 

The litxugy of Chrysostom starts with the solemn proclamation: “Blessed 
is the Kingdom of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost.. 

And again and again, from the beginning of the liturgy to its end, the 
Glory and Omnipotence of God, but also His boundless condescension and 
compassion, is proclaimed and contemplated. 

“Lord our God of boundless might and incomprehensible glory and 

measureless compassion.,. Master, Lord and our Gk)d, who has dis¬ 
posed in heaven troops and armies of Angels and Archangels for 

the ministry of Thy Glory... God, which art holy and restest in the 

4 Renaudot, Liturgiarum Orientdium Coliectio, 1847, I, 29, We read also in the 
liturgy of the Veronese fragment of the old Church Ordinances: Memores igitur 
mortis et resurrectionis ejus offerimus tibi panem et calicem, gratias tibi agentes (R. 
M. Woolley, The Liturgy of the Primitive Church, 1910, 153). “We proclaim Thy 
death, we acknowledge Thy resurrection”— thus in the ancient liturgical papyrus of 
Der Balyzeh (Upper Egypt) and similarly in the liturgy of Saint Mark. Cf. aho in the 
Canon of the Roman Mass: Unde et memores sumrrms .... Christi filii tui domird dei 
nostri tom beatae passionis nec non et ab inferis resurrectionis, sed et in coelis gloriosae 
ascensionis. 

5 Similarly in the Clementine Liturgy in Rausghen, Florilegium Patristicum, 
VII: Monumenta eucharistica. 1914, p. 156. 

6 Renaudot, op. cit. I, 45, 30, 46; II, 32. 

7 Cf. e.g. the Homilies of St. John Chryso^stom, or of the Syrian Narsed (v. 
Goimolly, The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai, Texts and Studies, VIII, 1. Cambridge 
1909, pp. 3, 7). 

B ^e my book Mysticism and the Eastern Church, London, 1926, pp. 120-147. 
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holies, who art hymned... by the Seraphim and glorified by the 
Cherubim and adored by all the heavenly powers; Thou who didst 
from nothing call all things into being...” “Blessed art Thou upon 
the throne of Thy glory, Who sittest upon the Cherubim, always, 
now and ever, and to ages of ages.” 

And this awareness, this contemplation of His glory and this feeling of 
tremoiir and reverence has to increase, as we advance through the lituigy 
to its centre — the Coming of the Lord to His Faithful. 

“We that mysteriously represent the Cherubim... let us now 
lay aside all worthly cares, that we may meet the King of all who is 
solemnly brought in by invisible hosts of Angels.” “None is worthy 
among them that are bound with fleshly desires and pleasures, to 
approach Thee, nor to draw near, nor to sacrifice to Thee, O King 
of Glory; for to minister to Thee is great and fearful, even to the 
heavenly powers themselves...” 

“For lo! the King of Glory entereth”— sings the Byzantine lituigy of 
the Presanctified Gifts—“behold, the mysterious Sacrifice, it is consummated 
and brought in in splendour. Let us draw near in faith and love, that we 
become partakers of Life Eternal. Alleluia.” And with similar emphasis, as 
we have seen, the old Greek liturgy of St. James proclaims: “Let all human 
flesh be silent and stand in fear and trembling and let there be no thought 
of earthly things. For the King of Kings and the Lord of Lords cometh to 
be sacrificed and to offer Himself as food to them that believe...” 

There the trembling joy and reverence in the face of the Lord coming 
to His Faithful to offer Himself in the Eucharist unites with the contempla¬ 
tion of His Glory as Creator of all things, and also of the Glory of the 
Incarnation. Characteristic in this respect are the following words from the 
Greek liturgy of St. Mark: “Verily, heaven and earth are full of Thy Glory 
through the coming of Our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ.”^ 

One of the most beautiful among the eucharistic prayers of thanks¬ 
giving adoration is certainly the great Anaphora —sprayer in the liturgy of 
St. Basil. It follows the usual plan of other Anaphoras-, praising God for 
His greatness and for His benefactions,— the Creation of the Universe, the 
creation of man and His icare for man, and the sending by Him of His Son 
for the salvation of mankind. 

“O Thou that art. Master, Lord, God and Father, Almighty, 
Who has to be worshipped! It is truly meet and right and befitting 

® See e.g. my article The Devotional Meaning of the Eucharist: the Coming and 
the Presence of the Lord in the volume "The Ministry and the Sacraments,” London, 
S.P.G.K., 1937, pp. 80-94. 
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the majesty of Thy holiness^ to praise Thee, hymn Thee, bless Thee, 
worship Thee, give thanks to Thee, glorify Thee, the One Only 
God, and to offer this our reasonable service in a contrite heart and 
a spirit of humility: for Thou art He Who has vouchsafed imto us 
the knowledge of Thy Truth. And who is able to proclaim Thy 
mighty deeds, to make heard all Thy praises? Or to expound Thy 
wondrous works at every time? Master of all, Lord of heaven and 
earth and of all creatures visible and invisible. Who sitteth upon 
the throne of Glory and art looking over the abysses. Thou without 
beginning, invisible, incomprehensible, uncircumscript, unchange¬ 
able, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ the Great God, our Saviour 
and Hope... With the blessed Powers, O Thou Lord, Lover of 
Mankind, we sinners also cry and sing: Holy art Thou in truth and 
All-holy, and there is no measure for the splendour of Thy holiness 
and Thou art sacred in all Thy works..And — as we have seen — 
this Greatness, this Glory reveals itself in His boundless love and 
condescension: “For Thou didst not utterly turn away from Thy 
creature which Thou madest, O Good One, nor didst Thou forget 
the work of Thy hands, but didst visit it in many ways through the 
compassion of Thy heart... And when the fulness of times was come, 
Thou didst speak unto us in Thy Son Himself, by Whom Thou madest 
the worlds... Who took the form of a servant, made like to the body 
of our humility, that He might make us like the image of His 
glory.-” 

4. 

It is now easy to imderstand the feeling of awe and trembling, that 
feeling of the great holiness of the awful mystery—a mystery of universal, 
cosmic agnificance, that permeates the liturgies: “Let us stand in seemly 
fashion, let us stand in awe, let us be watchful to perform the holy sacri¬ 
fice in peace!”^® The Alexandrian Liturgy proclaims, after the consumma¬ 
tion of the mystery: “The mystery is accomplished. We thank Thee, O Lord 
God, Almighty Father, that Thy grace unto us is great, and that Thou hast 
prepared for us that upon which the angels thirst to look.”^^ One of the 
old liturgies — the Syrian Mass of St. James — lays particular stress upon 
this feeling of trembling and awe before the face of the mystery. Over and 
over again the deacon summons the congregation to attention and rever- 

^0 Thus in the Liturgies of John Chrysostom and Basil the Great. 

Renaudot, 1, 75. And after the Communion the text of the Alexandrian Liturgy 
of St. Basil has it: Quae oculus non vidit nec auris audivit nec in cor hominis ascend- 
erunty ea praeparasti Deus dtligentibus nomen sanctum tuum et revelasti ea parvulis 
Ecclesiae sanctae tuae (ibid., 1, 81). 
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ence: “Now is the time of fear, it is the awful hour. The heavenly powers 
stand in fear and serve Him trembling... It is the hour when the sacrifice 
of redemption is accomplished and sin flees before Him. Servants of the 
Church, tremble, for ye are partakers of the living fire. The power bestowed 
upon you is more splendid than that of the Seraphim. Blessed is the soul 
of him that standelh in the church in purity, for the Holy Spirit writeth 
its name and raiseth it unto heaven. Deacons, be filled with trembling at 
this holy time when the Holy Spirit descendeth to sanctify the souls of them 
that receive this into themselves... The powers of heaven stand with us in 
the holy place and serve the Body of the Son of God, who is slain in our 
presence. Approach and receive from Him forgiveness of sins. Alleluia.” 
Similarly, this trembling of the creature before the inexpressible mystery is 
emphasized by some of the Fathers of the Church, especially by St. John 
Chrysostom^^ and the Syrian ecclesiastical writers. In the East Syrian 
Liturgy the celebrant speaks for himself in the “anaphoristic” prayer: “Woe 
is me! Woe is me! who am seized with trembling, for I am a man of un¬ 
clean lips and dwell among a people of unclean lips, and my eyes have seen 
the King, the mighty Lord! How fearful is this place to-day! Here is no 
other than the house of God and the gates of heaven; for eye to eye hast 
Thou allowed us to look upon Thee, O Lord. But now let Thy grace be 
with us... Honour be to Thy mercy, for Thou hast united the earthly with 
the heavenly.”^^ 

The separating partition has fallen with His death and resurrection! 
Therefore in a number of liturgies, the curtain is pulled aside (just as the 
veil in the Temple at Jerusalem was rent in twain): “No one is bound; 
let all dare to approach these mysteries; for the veil is removed and grace 
and mercy are poured out abundantly.”!^ 

12 Renaudot, II, 38, 40; cf. 32, 30, 136, etc. 

13 Cf. e.g. De poenitentia, horn. 9: “What art thou doing, o man? Art thou not 
frightened, does thou not blush . .. being found a liar in this frightful hour. ..” 
(Migne, Patrologia graeca, 49, col. 345). 

14 Thus, e.g., in Narsai: “... The priest now offers the mystery of our life, full of 
awe and covered with fear and great dread.. . The awful King, mystically slain and 
buried and the awful watchers (angels) standing in fear in honour of their Lord!”... 
and again: “O ye mortals, the dread Mysteries, lo, are being consecrated by the 
hands of the priests: let every one be in fear and dread while they are being per¬ 
formed.” “Bend to the ground the glance of the eye of your hearts... and make 
supplication to the God of all in this hour which is full of the trembling and great 
fear. Let no main dare to speak a word with his mouth; for he that speaks oversteps, 
transgresses the commandment... And be ye standing in stillness and fear; for with 
us is that Peace which is greater than all knowledge” (v. Connolly, o.c., pp. 7, 11). 

15 Renaudot, II, 584. 

16 Ibid., II, 30. 
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But there is yet more. Not only is the actual presence of the crucified 
and glorified Lord experienced by the faithful in the Eucharist, but their 
own being is glorified and they become partakers of His glorified, eternal 
life as they assimilate Him spiritually and physically in His body and blood. 
The words: “Take, eat,” “Drink ye all of this,” are the climax of the 
eucharistic rite. And this assimilation of His flesh and blood bind us to 
Him organically. Already in St. John we find the words: “He that eateth 
My flesh and drinketh My blood, dwelleth in Me, and I in him” (John 
6, 56). Man becomes a partaker of His body, his mortal nature is glorified. 
“He that eateth Me, even he shall live by Me. He that eateth My flesh 
and drinketh My blood hath eternal life; and I will raise him up at the 
last day...” And, similarly, the earliest eucharistic prayer of the Christian 
community that has come down to us (from the Didache ): “Thou, Lord, 
Ruler of all... gavest men food and drink that they might thank Thee 
and gavest us spiritual food and drink and eternal life through Thy Servant 

(Son)”.^7 

Ignatius of Antioch speaks of the bread of the Eucharist as a “medicine 
of immortality” (pharmakon athanasias)^ as an antidote preventing death 
(antidotas tou me thanein), but ensuring continuance of life in Jesus 
Christ.”^® How could our flesh—says Irenaeus—not partake of eternal life 
“since it is nourished by the flesh and blood of the Lord and is a member of 
His body?” “Our bodies, partaking of the Eucharist, are no longer corrupt¬ 
ible, sinice they have hope in the resurrection unto etemity.”^^ And Cyril of 
Jerusalem instructs the newly baptized Christians: “In the form of bread 
the body is given to thee and in the form of wine the blood that, partaking 
of the body and the blood of Christ, thou mayest became one body and 
one blood with Him. And in such wise we also become bearers of Christ, 
for His body and His blood spread through our limbs. In such-wise, accord¬ 
ing to St. Peter, we become ‘partakers of the divine nature.’ “Christ 
the slain” writes Athanasius in his Easter epistles, “giveth Himself freely to 
all and, dwelling in each one, becomes in him the source of the water which 
floweth into eternal life.”^^ “The spirit in Thy bread, the fire in Thy wine 
are quite new wonders received by our lips,” exclaims Ephraem Syms in 
wonderment. “To creatures of the flesh the Lord giveth to taste of the 
fire and of the spirit... Ye taste the fire, which is in the bread, and receive 


Didache, c, 10. 

Ignat., Ephes,, 13. 

19 Adv. Haeres,, V, 2, 3; IV, 18, 5. 

20 Cyrilli, Catech, mystago\g., 4, 3. Cf. also in this work (5, 12) the sanctification 
of the limbs of the body through the contact of the Eucharist. 

21 Athanasius, Epistolae heortasticae, II, 14. 
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In the Eucharist “the Lord unites Himself with the bodies of the 
faithful, so that through union with the immortal, man, too, may reach 
immortality,” writes Gregory of Nyssa.^^ Many other similar utterances of 
the Fathers of the Church could be quoted 

The liturgies also, from the earliest onwards, say the same thing. The 
Eucharist feeds the “hope of eternal life,” as the liturgical papyrus of Der- 
Balyzeh says,^ it is the “medicine of life,” as the “Anaphora Serapionis” 
puts it.2^ May it become for those who receive it “health for their souls 
and life for their bodies in Thy living world” (prayer from the Acts of 
Thomas) “forgiveness of sins and great hope of the resurrection of the 
dead and new life in the Kingdom of Heaven” (from the old East Syrian 
Liturgy of Adai and Mari).^^ The reception of the Sacrament sanctifies 
soul, body and spirit, we become ^^syssomoi kai symmetochoi kai symmor- 
phoi ton Christou” (in the prayer of the “bowing of the head” in the Alex¬ 
andrian Liturgy of St. Basil) In the communion prayers of the Greek 
Church we read among other things: “May Thy holy body become for me 
the bread of eternal life, O merciful Lord, and Thy sacred blood the heal¬ 
ing of many diseases. Trembling, I receive the fire that I may not be 
consumed like wax and grass. O awful mystery! O mercy of God! How can 
I, filth that I am, receive the divine body and blood and become incorrupt- 

ible?”30 

But this is no “magical” partaking by man of the divine being, inde¬ 
pendently of moral circumstances. The efficacy of the Sacrament is in¬ 
extricably bound with moral life. Only those who are morally cleansed, 
only the holy, are worthy to approach the Holy One: “Let the man examine 


22 Bibliothek der Kirchenvdter, Ausgewdhlte Schriften des heil, Ephrdm, 1873, 
translated from the Syriac by Zingerle, 2 vol., p. 75. 

23 Catech, Magn., c. 37. 

24 Cf. e.g. Ambrosius (De mysteriis, 8, 47); Ista esca quant accipis^ iste panis 
invus qui descendit de coelo, vitae eternae substantium subministrat et quicunque hunc 
manducaverit, non morietur in aeternum et est corpus Christi. 

25 Vide Th. Schermann, Aegyptische Abendmahlslifurgien.,. (Studien z, Gesch, 
und Kultur des Altertums, VI, Bd. 1, 2. Heft, 1912), p. 86. 

26 Rauschen, 1. c. 31. 

27 And, again “... To the forgiveness of sins and to eternal resurrection.” “O 
Bread of Life, the enjoyers of which die not... worthy art Thou to receive the 
gift... that all who eat Thee dies not”... “May this Eucharist be for your life and 
peace, joy and health, and the salvation of your souls and bodies” etc. (v. Wright, 
Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, II, 180-190, 268, 290,* Woolley, o.c., 140-147). 

28 Scrawley, o.c., 127-128. 

29 Renaudot, I, 75. 

30 “Ganion,” hymn 1 and 8. Similarly for the Roman Church the Eucharist is 
intmortalitatis alimomia (Fostcommninio of the 21st Thursday after Whitsuntide), 
pignus salutis aeternae (Fostcommunio for Sunday after the 2nd Quadragesima), 
etc. quoted in Heiler’s Der Katholizisrrms, 1923, p. 398. 
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himself now, and then let him eat of this bread, and drink of this cup. For 
he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation to 
himself, not discerning the Lord’s body”—Paul writes to the Corinthians 
(I CoR., 9,29 ff.). ‘If a man be holy, he may approach, if not, let him 
repent,” says the Didache?^ 


5. 

The greatness of God as Creator is often, as we pointed out, proclaimed in 
euchaidstic texts. The euchaiistic prayer of the Didache says: “Thou, all- 
powerful Lord, hast greated all things for Thy name’s sake,. In the 
middle of the fourth century, Cyril of Jerusalem describes as follows the 
litui^es of the time: “Thereafter (i.e., after the beginning of the eucharistiic 
prayer) we think of heaven and earth and the sea, the sun and the moon, 
the stars and all creation, both reasoning and unreasoning, of the visible 
and invisible, of the angels, archangels, powers, dominions, principalities, 
authorities, of the thrones, of the multiform cherubim and seraphim, and 
we repeat with emphasis the words of David: ‘Glorify the Lord with 
me!’ ”33 

All creation is summoned to take part in the praise of God. And in the 
vision of the New Testament Apocalypse we hear: “In the midst of the 
throne and of the four beasts, and in the midst of the elders, stood a Lamb 
as it had been slain”..and they all fell down before the Lamb saying: 
“Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power and riches, and wis¬ 
dom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing. And every creature 
which is in heaven, and on earth, and under the earth, and such as are in 
the sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying: “Blessing, and honour, 
and glory, and power, be imto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb for ever and ever!.. (Rev. 5,6, fF.). 

In the first epistle of Clement (end of the first century), we find a long 
hymn of praise, which bears, in the opinion of scholars, a definite “cultk” 
character and is perhaps connected with the eucharistic Sacrament^* and 
the “Liturgy of St. Clement” (fourth century, apparently of Syrian origin) 
gives in its eucharistic prayer an especially developed description of the 
divine work of creation: 


31 Didache, c. 10. “The Holy to the holies” is the solemn cry before the giving of 
the Sacrament in the Byzantine liturgy of St Basil and of St. Chrysostom. 

32 G. 10; cf. Justin., ApoL, I, 13. 

33 Cf. Reu,, 5, 6, 8, 12, 13. Cf. e.g., Schermann’s, Die altchristlicke Kirchenord- 
nung. 

34 G. 33, 20. 
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“Thou art He that hast created the heavens as a chamber and 
spread it like a leathern cover through Thy will alone, that hast 
fixed the firmament and created night and day and hast brought 
the light out of Thy treasure chamber... and sent the darkness for 
the refreshment of the beasts which move upon earth, that hast set 
the sun in the heaven to rule over the day and the moon to rule over 
the night and hast ordered the choir of stars in the heavens to praise 
Thy glory; that hast made the water for drinking and cleansing, 
the lifegiving air for inbreathing and outbreathing... that hast cre¬ 
ated fire to lighten the darkness, to comfort our need, to warm and 
lighten us; Thou that hast divided the great sea from the earth... 
and filled it with great and small beasts, and filled the earth with 
tame and wild beasts, and crowned it with grasses and adorned it 
with flowers and enriched it with seeds; Thou that hast firmly 
established the abyss and surrounded it with a great wall, with 
heaped-up seas of salt water, and made it fast with gates of finest 
sand...; that hast engirdled the world created by Thy Christ with 
rivers, watered it with streams and drenched it with eternal springs 
and set it about with mountains that the foundations of the earth 
may be unshakable! 

For Thou hast filled and adorned Thy world with sweet-smelling 
and healing herbs, with many and diverse beasts, stronger and weak¬ 
er, useful for food or labour, with tame and wild things, with the hiss 
of creeping beasts, with the voices of manifold birds, also with the 
circling of years, the succession of the months and days, the chain of 
the changing winds, the course of the clouds which pour down rain 
for the nourishment of the fruits and the sustenance of the life of the 
beasts and for the increase of the herbs and plants *. 

In its tone and several of its expressions, this text reminds us of the in¬ 
spired praises of creation in the Old Testament, particularly in the Book of 
Job and the Psalm of Creation. In other eucharistic prayers, the praise of 
creation is considerably shorter and sometimes entirely wanting. In the 
Greek Lituigy of St. James, for example, there is merely; “The Heavens 
praise Thee, and their whole might, the sun, the moon and all the choir 
of stars, the earth, the sea and all that is therein, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
the Church of the firstborn that stands written upon the heavens, the Angels 
and Archangels,” etc.^ 

“For Thou hast created the heavens and all that is in the heavens”—the 
celebrant prays in the Anaphora of the Liturgy of St. Mark — “the earth 

35 F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and fVesternj Oxford, 1896, 50; cf. 85. 
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and all that is upon the earth, the sea, the tides, the rivers and all that 
therein is, and hast created man in Thy image.”^ 

But in the Christian liturgies all this is merely introductory to the re¬ 
enactment in the Eucharist of the supreme event of the world’s history, 
already potentially glorifying creation and causing creation to partake al¬ 
ready of incorruptibility, the incarnation and crucifixion of the Logos. Thus, 
as we have seen, the Egyptian Liturgy of St. Mark proclaims, immediately 
before the consecration of the eucharistic gifts: “Verily, heaven and earth 
are full of Thy glory through the coming of our Lord and God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.”^ For, “through the Passion of Thy incarnate Son all creatures 
are renewed and man has again become immortal, clothed in a garment 
which none can steal from him,” are the introductory words of the Armen¬ 
ian liturgy.^ And again, in the eucharistic prayer: “It pleased Him to take 
up His abode among us, in the flesh which He received from the Virgin, 
and like a divine architect He has built a new creation, making of the 
earth heaven.” We meet with the same thought in the Syrian Liturgy of St. 
James in the prayer which introduces the censing: “We pray Thee... O 
blessed Root that hast blossomed out of the thirsting earth—out of Mary— 
and that hast filled all creation with the fragrance of Thy wondrous sweet¬ 
ness,”^ In a manuscript fragment of an old eucharistic prayer of the Persian 
Church we read: “Over all creation has grace spread... has grace been 
poured out.” “All is Thine, and us as well as all creatures hast Thou made 
Thine.. ”«> 

a 

The Eucharist stands in the centre of the life of the Church. With 
immense power it brings home to us the Passion and the Glory, the bound¬ 
less condescension of God, unapproachable and transcendent though He be 
to all human thought and imagination, the humble Self-offering of the 
Lord and Master. In its poignancy and fundamental simplicity (Bread and 
Wine are offered), the Eucharist is the bearer of supreme Holiness: the 
Presence here among us of the Suffering and Glorified One who comes to 
unite Himself with us, to sanctify us, body and soul. 

His Glory, visible in the work of Creation, is still more striking and 

36 Brightman, 125. 

37 Brightman, 132, 176; Renaudot, I, 45 (the Coptic Liturgy of St. Cyril). 

38 Brightman, 413; cf. the prayer at the breaking of bread in the Alexandrian 
Liturgy of St. Gregory: "After Thou hast exhaled Thy spirit. Thou hast allowed 
water and blood to flow from Thy side that through them the whole world might 
be redeemed” (Renaudot, I, 1, 108). 

33 Renaudot, II, 18, 

40 Brightman, 514. 
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ovenvhelmiiig — in deepest self-chosen humility — in the work of Redemp¬ 
tion. Already the Creation is an act of condescending Bounty of the Lord 
of Glory, still more so is the Incarnation and Passion"*^ and through this 
humble Self-offering of the Supreme Love begins already now the process 
of the transfiguration of the Creature, its return — through the participation 
in the Lord’s Passion — to the glory of the Father, 

In the Eucharist there is a union of historical Fact, mystical Presoice 
and the stretching forth towards the Future Glory.^ A new dimension — 
the dimension of Life Eternal — dawns upon us in the Eucharist 


“♦l As Ephrem Syrus puts in his Carmina Nisibenai “An overpowering spectacle 
was it, when Thy radiant Majesty descended into the dark dust to create this splendid 
image” (creation of Adam). “But the last act (the Incarnation), was still much 
higher, than the first: for Thou didst not only create the dust, but didst put it on 
Thyself.” Ephremi Syrii Carmina Nisibena. Ed. G. Bickel, 1866, Carmen 43). 

42 “You proclaim the death of the Lord until He comes/* says St. Paul in I Cor¬ 
inthians (9, 26). Compare also the prayer (from the Easter-“Canon”) that is being 
pronounced by the celebrant after Communion: “O Passover sublime and holy— 
Christ!.... Vouchsafe us to partake of Thee in a still more perfect way in the never 
setting light of Thy Kingdom!** 
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Hypostatic and Prosopic Union 
In the Exegesis of Christ’s Temptation 

Veselin Kesigh 

T^e purpose of this article is to take the Synoptic temptation narrative 
as a testing ground of the teachings of Cyril of Alexandria and of Nestorius 
on the union of two natures in Christ. 

It is customary to characterize the school of Alexandria as allegorical and 
the school of Antioch as typological or historical. It must be added, however, 
that typology was not unknown to the Alexandrians in the pre-Nicene period, 
nor allegory to the Antiocheans. With the christological controversies of the 
fourth century, Alexandrian exegesis began to lose its allegorical character 
and to become more typological. In the writings of the post-Nicene Fathers of 
this school, typology is predominant. St. Athanasius started with the Biblical 
parallel, Christ-Adam, and thus set the dominant tone for the interpretation 
of Christ’s trials in the wilderness. He saw an inner relation between Satan’s 
words, given in Matt. 4, and the serpent’s words from Gen. 3.^ 

Despite the stress upon the typological approach, the differences between 
Antioch and Alexandria did not disappear. They acquired a new form. The 
main difference between these two ancient schools may be explained in terms 
of two theolo^cal visions of the relation between the human and the divine 
natures in Christ. Both schools accepted the essential postulate that Christ 
is true God and true man, but they differed in their understanding of how 
these two realities are united in one person. Thus the difference between 
Cyril of Alexandria and Nestorius cannot be clearly expressed in merely 
exegetical terms, although we must keep in mind that the historical and 
spiritual or mystical interests of the two exegeses are essentially related to 
the theological teachings of the two schools. 

An understanding of the term unto hypostatica will help us to follow Cyril 
of Alexandria in his interpretation of Christ’s temptations. The teaching of 
hypostatic imion has definite bearing upon the exegesis of the temptation. 
Therefore we shall first of all concentrate upon the meaning of hypostatic 
luiion, and then we shall examine Cyril’s exegesis of the temptation. We 
place Cyril’s exposition in the center of our discussion for three reasons. First, 
he gives the most complete exegesis of the temptation narrative in this period; 


^ Fragmenta in Matthaeum, P.G. 27, p. 1368A. 
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second, his work contains the main theological characteristics of the tradition 
of the Alexandrian school; and third, the thought of Cyril of Alexandria 
was shaped by the writings and meditations of the Fathers who had preceded 
him, particularly by Athanasius and the Cappadocians. 

Then we shall turn to Nestorius, to his theological ex^esis. Central to his 
understanding of Christ’s temptation is his use of “prosopon.” The root of 
Cyril’s and Nestorius’s disputes and differences must be sought in their grasp 
of hypostatic and prosopic union, respectively. 

I. 

Hypostatic union is the union of the Logos with the flesh which took 
place in the womb of the Virgin at the moment when Christ’s human nature 
was conceived. He took a body which did not exist before His condescension. 
That is, Jesus’s humanity existed at no time without being hypostatically 
united with the person of the Logos.2 The assumed body became the body of 
the Word, but it is not of the same substance with the divinity of the Word.® 
The one who was bom of the Virgin was not simply (aplos) man as we are, 
but the Incarnate Logos, who got His body from her.^ Therefore He is not a 
man who bears God in Himself, but God who became man. 

The divinity of the Logos always remained the same; before the incarna¬ 
tion (pro tes sarkos)^ during the incarnation (en te sarki), and after the suf¬ 
fering and the death on the cross, He remained in His nature what He was.® 
In other words, His divine nature did not change kaf oikonomian. 

Divine and human natures, though different from each other, are united, 
the Fathers agreed, in a unique and incomprehensible way {hyper nous) . We 
profess, declared Cyril of Alexandria, the difference between natures and the 
unity of the person (prosopon de henosin). The nature of the Logos or he 
hypostasis which is the Logos Himself is truly united with human nature 
without change or confusion,® It is one Christ, who is always God and man. 
There is an enormous difference between the two natures, for they are differ¬ 
ent in the quality of their being, but as soon as the mystery of Christ steps 
into the state of union any division between them is excluded. 

2 From one point of view, the manhood of Christ is universal, for it belongs to no 
human person, but only to God the Word. Nevertheless this manhood in its union 
with Him is entirely concrete and particular (E. L. Mascall, Christ, the Christian, 
and the Church, London: Longmans, Green, 1957, p. 19). 

3 Athanasius, Contra Apolinar, I, 12; P.G. 26, p. 113B. The Fathers’ teaching of 
hypostatic union is dealt with extensively in Justin Popovic, Dogmatika FravosUtvne 
Crkve, voL II (Christology and Soteriology), Belgrade, 1935. This and the following 
few references from the Fathers are given in this invaluable book. 

^ Cyril of Alexandria, De recta Fide ad Re gin,, P.G. 76, p. 12Q5BC. 

6 Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunom, II, P.G. 45, p. 548BG. 

6 Apohget^ Contra Theodoretum, P.G. 76, p. 401 A. 
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This one person shares the properties of two natures. He always lives in 
both spheres. Both kinds of experience are His alike. The doctrine of com- 
municatio idiomatum (the reciprocal exchange of divine and human attrib¬ 
utes in the God-man) is derived from the unity of the divine person and can¬ 
not be applied to two natures considered separately from the person. Only 
when the person is mentioned may the properties of the other nature be 
ascribed to Him. Thus, Karl Adam argues, we can say, “The Logos, the only- 
begotten Son of the Father, suffered,” but we cannot say, “The divine nature 
suffered.” On the basis of this teaching we can say, “Christ the man is omni¬ 
potent,” but cannot say, “Christ’s humanity is omnipotent.”^ 

The communicatio idiomatum is fully developed in the theology of Cyril of 
Alexandria. He was anxious to assert the unity and the identity of the Logos 
both before and after the incarnation. There is only one hypostasis of the 
Incarnate Logos (mian hypostasin ten tou logon sesarkomenen), Cyril main¬ 
tains. As a result of this hypostatic union, Christ is God and man at the 
same time. 

In the framework of these teachings we shall now consider the exegesis of 
the temptation in the writings of Cyril of Alexandria. 

II. 

If Christ is the bread who came down from heaven, if He gives food to 
those who are hungry and life to the world, and if He is the one who keeps 
all things together,® how, then, may we understand His being hungry? Was it 
necessary for Him to be hungry? It is to be expected that we would find Cyril 
of Alexandria struggling with this question. In the context of the teaching of 
hypostatic union, Cyril gives an answer. Christ fasted truly and with a power 
befitting to God (dynamei theoprepei); He kept the body incorruptible 
while allowing it to suffer the things which are normal for the flesh.^ He per- 


7 The Christ of Faith: The Christology of the Church, tr. from the German, New 
York: Pantheon, 1957, p. 237. 

B Cyril of Alexandria, Commentarius in Lucam, P.G. 72, p. 528D. 

B Ibid. He assumed all the natural and innocent passions of man. AH man’s attri¬ 
butes save sin are assumed. “For sin is not natural, nor is it implanted in us by the 
Creator, but arises voluntarily in our mode of life as the result of a further implanta¬ 
tion by the devil, though it cannot prevail over us by force. For the natural and 
innocent passions are those which are not in our power, but which have entered into 
the life of man owing to the condemnation by reason of the transgression” (John of 
Damascus, De Fide, III, 20). Our natural passions were in harmony with nature, and 
above nature in Christ. “For they were stirred in Him after a natural manner when 
He permitted the flesh to suffer what was proper to it,* but they were above nature 
because that which was natural did not in the Lord assume command over the will. 
For no compulsion is contemplated in Him but all is voluntary. For it was with His 
will that He hungered and thirsted and feared and died” (Ibid.) 
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mitted the nature of the flesh to ask for those things which belong to it.^® 
Christ was hungry so that Gkxl and man^ being united, may be known as one 
and the same.^^ The duality of the natures in Christ is preserved. Human 
poverty and human capacities are not discarded. Christ’s hunger did not be¬ 
long to His divine nature; however, this hunger was the actual experience of 
the Incarnate God, for the undivided Christ is the subject of both natures. 
In other words the personal subject of the Gkxihead and manhood was iden¬ 
tical. All experiences were those of a divine person who for man’s salvation 
voluntarily descended into the limits of human nature. One and the same 
Person uttered human and divine words and performed human and divine 
deeds. But these words or acts were not of God as He is eternally, but of God 
who assumed our body and lived under human conditions, under which He 
experienced hunger and temptation. 

Satan started with his temptation when he was quite sure that Christ was 
hungry. In the Lord’s hunger he saw his helper {synergon) P In Cyril’s ex¬ 
planation the tempter knows that he often defeats us with the help of our 
own weaknesses, which lead us to his ways and to the acceptance of his argu¬ 
ments or reasoning. Looking at Christ who was hungry, seeing a man in front 
of him, Satan approached Him as an ordinary man (os anthropo koino), 
as he was accustomed to approach the saints.^^ 

Two Cappadocians, Gregory of Nyssa and Gr^ory of Nazianzus, ex¬ 
pressed the idea that the humanity of Christ served to veil His Gkxihead from 
the eyes of Satan.^“*^ God showed Himself to the devil, not in His unveiled 
divinity, but clothed with the screen of human nature (tou anthropou prohle- 
mati) , and so passed unrecognized by the adversary.^5 Yor some it is a kind 
of deceit, says Gregory of Nyssa, but for one who looks to the truth this is 
a supreme display of Divine justice and wisdom. It is characteristic of justice 
to render to each man his due: “whatever a man sows, that he will reap” 
(GaL 6:7), while it is characteristic of wisdom “not to separate from the 
decisions of justice the gracious purpose of love to man, but Wilfully to tcom- 


10 Cyril of Alexandria, op. cit, p. 528D. 

11 Ibid. 

12 Ibid., p. 529A. 

13 Ibid. 

14^ This view is based perhaps on I Cor. 2:8. 

13 Gregory of Nyssa, The Catechetical Oration 26, edited by J. H. Srawley, Cam^ 
bridge Patristic Texts, Cambridge: The University Press, 1917, p. 80. In the Theo^ 
logical Oration 4, 6, Gregory of Nazianzus speaks about the veil (dia to problema) 
which partly concealed Him. The problema was the human nature which Christ 
assumed. Therefore the tempter dared to persecute Him (Gregory of Naz., The Five 
Theological Orations, edited by A. J. Mason, Cambridge Patristic Texts, Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1899, p. 117). 
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bine them both, in jmtice, making a proper recompense, in goodness, not de¬ 
parting from the purpose of love to man.”^^ On the principle of justice, he 
who had previously deceived man with pleasure is himself deceived by the 
veil of humanity. The devil exercised his deceit in order to ruin our nature, 
but He who is at once just, good, and wise employed His device for the 
salvation of fallen man.^^ This is characteristic of divine wisdom, which 
always has a higher aim. Anyway the devil did not know who this man was. 
He had certain doubts. He was suspicious that He might be the Lord. There¬ 
fore through the temptation he wanted to know whether the man whom he 
was about to tempt was God also. Tentatio erat exploratio divinae unitionisP 

If Christ changes stones into bread, thought Satan, then He possesses a 
power which is proper to God, who alone can transform one substance into 
another.^® If this happened, i. e., if the stones were changed into bread, then 
Satan would know that Jesus is the One who was expected to come to destroy 
his dominion. On the other hand, if Christ does not perform this miracle, 
Satan assumed he would be dealing with a man,^^ and he would not need 
to fear Him. Christ, knowing these thoughts, did not change stones into 
bread, nor did He say He could not perform it, but simply turned aside 
Satan’s challenge by saying that “man does not live by bread alone.” Christ 
said neither ‘T cannot,” not to renoimce His own power, nor “I can,” so as 
not to manifest Himself as God to Satan.^^ Either of these two answers would 
have implied acceptance of the temptation. 

Although there is no suggestion that He, being CJod Incarnate, could 
yield to the devil’s temptations, this does not mean that Cyril n^lects or 
overlooks the activity of human nature in Christ’s trials. His human nature 
participated in all of His struggles and sufferings. Despite this human nature, 
however. He did not use the excuses which Adam gave for his incontin- 

ence.22 

Cyril of Alexandria gave an exposition of the temptation narrative ac¬ 
cording to the Lucan account and he followed Luke’s order. As the first 
temptation has for its theme the establishment of the new relationship be¬ 
tween Gkid and man which was broken with the faU of Adam, the meaning 
of the second indicates the renewal of a right relationship between the whole 


16 Gr^ry of Nyssa, The Catechetical Orations 26, p. 80. 

Ibid., p. 81. Not only man but even the devil himself benefited from this deceit. 
The source of this conception in Gregory of Nyssa is Origen, De Princ, III, 6. 

16 Gregory of Naz., Poemata Moralia, Sectio II; P.G. 37, p. 959. 

19 Cyril of Alexandria, op. cit., p. 529. 

20 Ibid., p. 529B. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Ibid., p. 529C. 
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of creation and its Creator, which again had been lost with Adam and now 
was restored with Christ. In the second temptation, the devil approached 
the Lord of all creation and offered Him things which are not his. It is one 
of the devil’s characteristics, remarks Cyril, to promise to one who is tempted 
things of which he is not master. Now, with Christ’s coming, Satan, who had 
deceived the whole of creation imder heaven and had been receiving adora¬ 
tion everywhere, had to surrender his power to the Incarnate Son.^^ 

With regard to the third temptation, Cyril stressed that God does not 
show favor to those who test Him but to those who believe in Him. Christ 
never gave a sign (semeion) to those who tempted Him.^ In agreement 
with other Fathers, Cyril comments that Satan applied Ps. 90 (91): 11-12, 
which speaks about us, to the Saviour of all of us. But, since Cyril lived in 
another age and had different problems from those of the ante-Nicene per¬ 
iod, he found a similarity between the followers of Arius and Satan in their 
understanding of these verses. Both seemed to be ignorant of Christ as the 
Incarnate Logos. This is not surprising, comments Cyril, for the Arians fol¬ 
lowed him who is a liar and in whom there is no truth.^^ 

IIL 

The theological position of Arius, as well as that of his followers, had a 
definite relationship to his understanding of the New Testament text. His 
fundamental motive was not Biblical but philosophical. Arius’s rigid dualism 
between CJod and the world excluded a true Incarnation of God or the pos¬ 
sibility of a permanent union between God and man. On the other hand, 
Cyril, who, from the very outset, had contemplated Christ in the image that 
had been kept in the Church, could not but reject the Arians’ understanding 
of Ps. 90. Satan could apply to Christ the verses which speak of the righteous 
men who need help from the Most High, because he did not know that the 
Logos had become man, and that He was tested by the economy (ho 
oikonomikos peirazomenos)?^ 

Here we have the answer to the question: why was Christ tempted when 
He was not an ordinary man but charakter tes hypostaseos tou patros? The 
expression “by the economy” points to the soteriolcgical character of Christ’s 
work.27 The suffering of Christ belongs to the economy.^6 For through His 


23 Ibid., p. 532A. 

24 Ibid., p. 532C. 

25 Ibid., p. 533 AB. 

26 Ibid., p. 533G. 

27 In the thought of the Fathers the teaching of the Trinity in its relation to 
the created world belonged to economy, 

28 Schol, de Incarn., P.G. 75, p. 1388C. 
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suffering man’s salvation was manifested. His temptations also belong to the 
economy. He was tempted so that the nature which was defeated in Adam 
might win in Christ and overcome its enemy, who subdued it at the begin¬ 
ning. Crod revealed Himself and performed this work on a human level. 
The enemy made a trial of His human economy, writes Athanasius, but was 
unable to deceive the flesh which Christ had taken upon Himself.2^ 

However, the question as to what is the value of the temptation for us 
of Him who is without sin remains to be answered. What are the moral im¬ 
plications of the temptations of the One who is choris hamartias, and who 
conquered not as man but as God? He was tempted as man, writes Gregory 
the Theologian, and won as God (tentatus est ut homo : at victoriam adep- 
tus est ut Deus)P According to Cyril of Alexandria, Christ defeated the 
devil theikosP^ These interpretations are based on and derived from the 
teaching of hypostatic tmion. Only against this background can they be 
understood. 

It is true that there are texts in the writings of the Fathers of Alexandria 
and Cappadocia which indicate that Christ’s manhood possessed the power of 
self-determination, that Christ won in the wilderness through a moral strug¬ 
gle,^ Yet this idea is not developed. In principle His manhood was affirmed; 
in practice the real development of Christ’s human nature is almost over¬ 
looked or ignored. It is true that Cyril speaks about human growth in Christ, 
but only in the physical and not in the moral sense.. 

Despite this, the Fathers were interested in what could be drawn from 
the temptation for the good of individual Christians. Therefore, the tonpta- 
tions of Christ are explained soteriologically. For man’s sake, Christ was 
tempted, not for His own. Christ did not need to fast, emphzisized Cyril of 
Alexandria, but He did so in order to make Himself a type {typos) which 


29 Ad episcopos Aegypti, I, 2. 

30 Gregory of Naz., Oral, 29, Theologica III, P.G. 36, p. 99G. 

31 R. V. Sellers, Two Ancient Ckristologies, London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1940, pp. 88, 104. Cyril made a distinction between the Logos 
in His eternal being and the Logos “in the flesh** and taught that while the Logos 
suffered in His own flesh. He in Himself was extraneous to suffering. He was in 
death and He experienced death; still He was above death. 

32 Gregory of Nyssa, in opposition to ApoUinaris, pointed out that the miracles 
of Christ were not purely divine acts but deeds which at least might have been 
wrought by a humanity empowered by God. He recognizes the reality of Christ’s 
temptation, His growth in knowledge, and finally His human ignorance. Gregory 
of Nyssa argues (Adv. A poll. II), that the temptation shows a complete human 
nature. For texts in which Gregory speaks about the reality of natural, including 
mental, growth in Christ (Adv. ApolL 14), of human ignorance in Him (Adv. Apoll. 
24), of the self-accommodation of the Son of God to the conditions alien to His own 
nature {Adv. Eunom. V, 3), see Charles Gore, Dissertations, pp. 140-144. 
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should be copied by men. His extraordinary life is like an icon (etkona) for 
us.^^ Macarius the Egyptian attributes Christ’s overthrow of Satan to His 
divine immunity to evil^^ yet he elsewhere states that the devil was con¬ 
quered by humility,and man must learn that the humble man never falls. 
“Whence indeed could he fall, being lower than all? A proud mind is a 
great humiliation; a humble mind is a great exaltation and honor and 
dignity.”36 

Christ is a type, a pattern which has to be looked at and followed. He 
is not only a pattern but also a power which enables men to overcome their 
temptations. Cyril of Alexandria tells us that Satan attacks us in various 
ways. Sometimes he leaves the field of battle with plans to prevail over us in 
the future. He prepares new temptations for us and wants us to suffer from 
unexpected pains. When he does not succeed because of the help we receive 
from God, then he tries to persuade us to abstain from resisting him. With the 
power from above and spiritual bravery, trials in any wilderness may be 
conquered. In other words, temptations are overcome by divine grace and 
human preparation.^^ These two cannot be conceived of apart from each 
other. Their reciprocal relationship Gregory of Nyssa expresses in the fol- 


33 Comment, in Lucam^ P.G. 72, p. 528B. 

3* St Macarius the Egyptian, Fifty Spiritual Homilies^ edited by A. J. Mason, Lon¬ 
don: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1921, Horn, XXVI, 15. “He tempted 
the Lord in the wilderness forty days, and what harm did it do Him, to approach His 
body outwardly? Inwardly He was God. So Christians, though outwardly tempted, are 
inwardly filled with the Godhead, and are in nothing injured. But if any one has 
reached these measures, he has arrived at the perfect love of Christ and at the fulness of 
the Godhead. One that is not so, has still war within.... They rest in prayer, and at 
another hour they are in distress.” 

35 Horn. XXVII, 5. “But as Christ took the form of a servant and conquered the 
devil by humility, so at the beginning it was by pride and self-esteem that the serpent 
overthrew Adam, and the same serpent, lurking in hearts, still casts down and destroys 
the race of Christians by self-esteem.” 

36 Horn. XIX, 8. Humility exalts the heart, writes Augustine, and pride debases it. 
“But pious humility enables us to submit to what is above us; and nothing is more 
exalted above us than God; and therefore humility, by making us subject to God, exalts 
us. But pride, being a defect of nature, by the very act of refusing subjection and revolt¬ 
ing from Him who is supreme, falls to a low condition ..(City of God, XIV, 13). 

37 Basil warns all those who believe in God and are baptized to prepare themselves 
for temptation, “for one who is not thus prepared is easily shaken in a sudden crisis” 
(“The Morals,” rule sixty-two, Asceticcd Works, New York: Fathers of the Church, 
Inc., 1950). The Christian should not fear nor be distressed nor be distracted from his 
trust in God; “but he should take courage as if the Lord were at hand directing his 
affairs and strengthening him against all his adversaries and as if the Holy Spirit were 
instructing him even as to the very replies he should make to his foes” (Ibid., Rule 
Sixty-three). 
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lowing way: “As the grace of God cannot descend upon souls which flee 
from their salvation, so the power of human virtue is not of itself sufficient 
to raise to perfection souls which have no share in grace.. Grace does 
not act upon man as a power external to him.^ 

Through His temptation, Christ vivified man and empowered each par¬ 
ticular soul to participate in the divine life. Christ, who is in the closest 
relation with His followers, molds their lives inwardly into the likeness of 
that pattern which He revealed in His temptation. 

We were all in Christ, and the common person of humanity is formed 
anew in Him. Therefore is He called the second Adam beicause He 
communicates to our whole nature all the blessings of happiness and 
glory, just as the first Adam brought down upon us the curse of cor¬ 
ruption and ignominy ... In Christ, therefore, the slave is truly set 
free; he is elevated to mystical unity with Him who took the form of a 
slave. Thus too are we raised up, in imitation of this unique exemplar, 
by reason of our kinship with Him according to the flesh ... Is it not 
evident to everyone that He did not choose the condition of a slave to 
gain any advantage for Himself, but to give Himself to us, to enrich 
us by His poverty, to raise us up, because of our resemblance to Him, to 
His own ineffable perfection, and to make us gods and sons of Gkxi 
by faith?.. 

The doctrine of hypostatic union makes Christ distinct from us and 
again united with us. The Word condescends to His fellow servants and 
takes upon Himself the form of a servant, bearing all that belongs to man 
in Himself and suffering aU that man may suffer, in order that man may 
be a partaker of His divine nature. 


38 p.G. 46, p. 289G, quoted by V. Lossky, The Mystical Theolagy of the Eastern 
Church, tr. from the French, London: James Clarke and Go., 1957, p. 197. 

39 V. Lossky, op. cit., p. 198. Then he adds: “This doctrine, faithful to the 
apophatic spirit of the Eastern tradition, expresses the mystery of the coincidence of 
grace and human freedom in good works without recourse to positive and rational 
terms.” 

•W Cyril of Alexandria in his commentary on the verse of St John (Jn. 1:14): 
**And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt amongst us,” P.G. 73, pp. 161-164; this 
translation is given in Emile Mersch, The Whole Christ, translated from the French, 
Milwaukee: Bruce, 1938, p. 351. 

Isaak of Nineveh tells us that Christ allows His saints to be tried by all afflictions in 
order that they “may experience His help and His care for them... and in order that 
His friends may acquire wisdom through temptations so that they are not dull and 
destitute of training” (Mystical Treatises, tr. from Syriac text with an introduction by 
A. J. Wensinck, Amsterdam, 1923, p. 286). 
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IV. 

Cyril of Alexandria did not have a precise terminology. There is no 
uniformity in his use of terms. Sometimes in his work a single term is found 
in almost every sense of the word.**^ He applied not only the term physis 
but also hypostasis to the human nature in Christ. As the physis which is as¬ 
sumed by the Word was a real nature, a real man, it was also an hypostasis. 
He often used these two terms as synonyms of prosopon^ to designate “a be¬ 
ing endowed with a proper and independent existence; the individual; the 
person.”^ Whenever Cyril referred to the Word, then he often used physis^ 
hypostasis^ and prosopon without much dispimination. The expression mia 
physis (or hypostasis) tou theou logon pointed to the person of the Word, 
or the Word himself. 

Cyril’s first loyalty is not to his terms but to the image of Christ as it 
has been preserved in the Church. He also derives strength from his theolog¬ 
ical vision and convictions. He is accused by Nestorius, though not justly, 
of confusing the essential distinction between Godhead and manhood in the 
Lord Incarnate, because by hypostatic union Nestorius meant an ousic un¬ 
ion, a union in which two ousias are mixed or confused. It is true that Cyril’s 
teminology is confusing, but he had a clear vision of the imity of two natures 
in one hypostasis, one person, in the person of CJod the Word.**^ This union 
of Gkxlhead and manhood cannot be dissolved imder any circumstances. It 
is a real union which does not allow any division between the two natures, 
however distinct they may be. Their union surpasses any human experience 
or human understanding. 

For Nestorius, hypostasis was equivalent to ousia (essence) In solving 
the christological problem, he shunned the term hypostasis. He reacted vio¬ 
lently against the expression ‘‘hypostatic union,” because for him hypostasis 


41 Prosopon, for instance, is found in Cyril’s work in various uses and senses. Proso¬ 
pon is face, aspect, mask, image, representation, type, antitype, the person represented 
by a speaker, a person in the ordinary coUoqui^ sense. It is used in its technical sense 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, as well as of the doctrine of the Incarnation (“The Word 
Prosopon/^ Appendix III, in Nestorius, The Bazaar of Heracleides, translated from 
the Syriac by G. R. Driver and Leonard Hodgson, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1925, 
pp. 402-410). 

42 Hub^ du Manoir de Juaye, Dogrm et Spirituality chez Saint CyrUle d*Alex- 
andrie, Paris: Librarie Philosophique, 1944, p. 131. For Cyril’s terminology, see pp. 
124-132. 

43 In his letter to Nestorius (Epistola dogmatica) he wrote the following: “The 
natures which are brought together into a true union are different, but of the two there 
is one Christ and one Son, the difference of the natures not being destroyed by the 
union.” 

44 Nestorius employs the term hypostasis more often than o(usia whenever he wanted 
to stress the idea of individual essence. 
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often meant ousia. In Nestorius’s terminology, each nature of Christ sub¬ 
sists in its hypostasis. Therefore hypostatic union meant for him exactly what 
an ousic or natural union would imply. That is, God’s ousia was changed or 
transformed at the moment of the Incarnation. One of the reasons for the 
hostile disputes between Cyril and Nestorius lay in Nestorius’s misunder¬ 
standing of the meaning of hypostasis as the term was employed by the 
Alexandrian Fathers.**^ Nestorius would have been willing to accept the 
phrase henosis kaM hypostasin if he could have been convinced that Cyril 
used hypostasis here in the same sense that he, Nestorius, used prosopon.^ 
In order to define what Nestorius meant to convey by prosopic union, we 
must turn to his terminology.'*^ 


^ Nestorius had difficulties in interpreting Cyril. In The Bazaar of Heracleides 
he writes: “And if thou sayest against this, that the Incarnation of him who became 
flesh and man took place neither through change of ousia nor through change of like¬ 
ness, but [that] this man who was taken—^who was born—of a woman and suffered and 
died and rose and is ready to come to judge the quick and the dead — was changed in¬ 
to the ousia of God and was no more considered a man, except in name alone, and if 
thou meanest by this that God died and rose, the heathen also, who practises a religion 
which predicates the change of men into divinity and therefore propitiates and serves 
him as God, would stand by thee. How then, sayest thou, is the opinion of heathendom 
yours? You, who have combatted against me on these points until now, are deceived, 
and thereby have you also deceived men. And if thou sayest that the Incarnation of 
God the Word took place neither by change of ousia nor by change of divinity and the 
body remained in the ousia without change, but [that] he [viz. God the Word—Tr.J 
became man with a view of the hypostatic and natural union, Arius, also, who mocks 
at the three hundred and eighteen, would accept this confession; and you accept it and 
are not scandalized, and you agree with heart and mind to Arius who speaks truly when 
he claims that he became man in the natural hypostasis and was naturally united in 
hypostasis, suffering naturally by perception the sufferings of the body; him thou darest 
call consubstantial, him who is the accepter of sufferings....” 

46 “Say therefore [what] the hypostatic union [is]. Dost thou wish to regard 
a hypostasis as a prosopon, as we speak of one ousia and three hypostaseis and under¬ 
stand prosopa by hypostaseis^ Thou callest therefore the prosopic union hypostatic; 
yet the union was not of the prosopa but of natures.... But I am not persuaded of any 
other hypostatic union with other natures nor of anything else which is right for the 
union of diverse natures except one prosopon, by which and in which both the natures 
are known, while assigning their properties to the prosopon ... the union took place 
not according to the ousia and the nature but according to the prosopon'' (Ibid., pp. 
156-158). 

47 For Nestorius’ terminology, see: The Bazaar of Heracleides; Aubrey R. Vine, An 
Approach to Christology (An Interpretation and Development of some Elements in the 
Metaphysic and Christology of Nestorius as a Way of Approach to an Orthodox Ghris- 
tology Compatible with Modern Thought), London: Independent Press, 1948, pp. 65- 
120; Friedrich Loofs, Nestorius and His Place in the History of Christian Doctrine, 
Cambridge: University Press, 1914, pp. 66-94; J. F. Bethune-Baker, Nestorius and His 
Teaching, Cambridge: University Press, 1908, pp. 47-54; G. L. Prestige, Fathers and 
Heretics, London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1948, Lecture VI, 
“Nestorius: or, Redeemed Humanity,” pp. 120-150. 
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In the first part of the first book of The Bazaar of Heracleides, where 
the main argument of the work is presented, Nestorius expressed his dog¬ 
matic views, contrasting them with those considered by him heretical and 
therefore erroneous. In a dialogue with a certain Sophronius, Nestorius tries 
to prove that ‘‘things which have no distinction in nature and are distin¬ 
guished, are distinct in the prosopon/^ 

An ousia (essence of a particular thing) cannot be imagined without its 
corresponding nature, or the sum of the properties of the ousia, and neither 
exists without prosopon. In other words, prosopon cannot be without its 
imderlying ousia, and it can be conceived only as the manifestation of it. An 
object or essence may have more than one or two outward appearances. 
To illustrate it, Nestorius uses an analogy from running and frozen water. 
Thus running water and frozen water are not two essences or ousias of water, 
but one, which exists both in the liquid and in the solid state. “Running” 
and “frozen” are two manifestations of the same ousia and nature of water. 
It is prosopon that gives the imity to these various outward manifestations. 
A thing is revealed through its prosopon. This term is used by Nestorius 
in many ways. The meaning of the term, however, is much wider than the 
modem usage conveyed by the term “person,” for prosopon can be applied 
both to animate and to inanimate objects."^^ There is no precision in Nestor- 
ius’s use of the term prosopon^ but two of the most important uses are, first, 
the real element in a thing, and, secondly, its outward appearance. The ques¬ 
tion of how to explain the union of the two natures in Christ still remains. 
Where is the principal foundation of this union in Nestorius’ thought? 

^ Bazaar,p, 15. 

“For Nestorius,” writes F. Loofs, “who... was influenced by the maimer of 
speaking common at that time, the main thing in his notion of prosopon^ according to 
the etymology of the word and the earlier history of its meaning, was the external un¬ 
divided appearance. He was, therefore, able to call a bishop preaching from the pulpit 
the prosopon of the Church (because the Church appeared in him) and to say that 
Christ had exhibited in himself the prosopon of the human nature as being sinless. In 
his opinion, I believe, everything had its prosopon, that is its appearance, its kind of 
being seen and judged. In not a few places in Nestorius, it is true, the meaning of 
prosopon coincides with our understanding of the term person, e.g., ‘CyriFs prosopon* 
means Cyril, ‘these prosopa^ means these persons, and heis kai ho autos and hen proso¬ 
pon may be used alternately... the notion of prosopon in Nestorius grew upon another 
soil and, therefore, had a wider application than our term person” (F. Loofs, op. cit., 
pp. 76-77). 

50 Nestorius regards a soldier’s uniform as his prosopon {Baz. p. 20). “Did one know 
precisely what Nestorius meant by the word one would know precisely how he thought 
of the Incarnation, and would be able to decide whether the logical implications of his 
teaching are those of Nestorianism or of orthodoxy” (“Introduction,” The Bazaar of 
Heracleides, p. xxxiii). “Nestorius never succeeded in giving a clear and concise state¬ 
ment of what he really meant by prosopic union, and it is not easy for us to do it for 
him” (A. R. Vine, op. cit., p. 195). His use of prosopon in certain passages is “un¬ 
doubtedly puzzling” (J. F. Bethune-Baker, op. cit, p. 97). 
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In The Bazaar of Heracleides^ Nestorius repeats the assertion that the 
ousia and nature of God cannot enter into an ousic union with roan. Such a 
union would imply that the ousia of God is not infinite and is in need of 
something. Ousic union would mean the formation of a new ousia, with its 
new corresponding nature. This union therefore excludes the possibility of a 
real incarnation. If two ousias, the ousia of God and the ousia of man, are 
mixed in Christ, then He could be neither God nor man. If He is to be true 
God and true man, the ousias must remain distinct in Him. The union be¬ 
tween Godhead and manhood, therefore, must be such as to preserve the 
differences between the natures, and at the same time to assure their union. 
According to Nestorius, it must be a “voluntary union,” a union which is not 
ousic. The basis of this union is to be foimd not in the ousia but in the 
prosopon. The main and the most significant part of the Bazaar is devoted 
to the teaching of prosopic union. 

God the Word took the prosopon of a servant as His own prosopon and 
gave His prosopon to the servant, and in consequence He made known that 
“he is the other and the other he.” Here we have a mutual exchange 
of prosopa. This characterizes the Incarnation as a unique event in the 
history of salvation, for never before nor after “has any of the prophets nor 
of the angels been seen to make use of the prosopon of God in his own 
prosopon/^^ There is one prosopon of two natures. When Christ speaks, He 
speaks by one prosopon “which appertains to the union of the natures and 
not to one hypostasis or one nature.”^ The natures and the ousias are differ¬ 
ent, but they “are united by love and in the same prosopon/^^^ 

The principle of the union of the Godhead and manhood, therefore, is 
in the prosopon and not in the ousia or the physis. The Son of God was 
neither transformed nor changed into humanity, nor was the latter into the 
divinity. 

There are some passages in The Bazaar of Heracleides in which Nestor¬ 
ius closely approaches Cyril and his teachings of the hypostatic imion.^. 
Nevertheless Nestorius’s position leads inevitably to a Nestorian profession 
of faith. For Nestorius suggested a doctrine which A. R. Vine summarized 
as follows: “Christ is God the Word plus what would have become the man 
Jesus if God the Word had withdrawn,” and this idea of the “potentially 


51 Bazaar, p. 52. 

52 Ibid., p. 163. 

53 Ibid., p. 55. 

54 Ibid., p. 70. ‘*In the same way as he made use of the likeness of a servant in the 
kenosis, so in exaltation he participated in the likeness of God, since he is in them 
both, in the likeness of the servant and in the likeness of God, and possesses the same 
prosopon of humiliation and of exaltation.” 
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separate man Jesus” is implied by Nestoiius’s use of the term prosopon?^ 

Nestorius’s concept of prosopic union contains a basic tension. If proso- 
pon is taken simply as outward appearance, then it may be conceived that 
a particular object may resemble another object in their prosopa, or outward 
manifestations. Yet these likenesses of prosopa of different ousms cannot be 
taken as the basis or the principle of a true, real imion. If the prosopon, on 
the other hand, is the real element and the center of a being, then again, in 
Nestorius’ speculations, there is no possibility for a perfect, complete union 
of two prosopa. The prosopic union is threatened by a potential division of 
the ousias and natures within it. In Nestorius’s exposition of the temptation, 
this tension may be discerned. 

V. 

The Son of God assumed the likeness of the servant in order that He 
might abolish the guilt of the first man and that He may give to the nature 
of man the image which it lost through the fall. This likeness, which He 
took “for his own prosopon/^ He accepted out of obedience, as He dem¬ 
onstrated most conspicuously during His temptations and at the time of His 
death on the cross. The word “obedience” is the key word in Nestorius’s exe¬ 
gesis of the temptation narrative. His obedience was indispensable in over¬ 
coming Satan’s efforts to lead Him astray. The Logos took a nature which 
had fallen, “lest in taking a nature which was not subject imto sins he 
should be supposed not to have sinned on account of the nature, not on ac¬ 
count of his obedience. But although he had all those things which appertain 
unto our nature, anger and concupiscence and thoughts, and although also 
they increased with the progress of every age [in his life], he stood firm in 
thoughts of obedience.”^® 

Nestorius emphasized a moral struggle in the Incarnate God. He does 
this by stressing that the Logos assumed the form of a servant in order to 
bring into existence a sinless man, and not that the Logos took the form of 
a servant without sin.^^ God the Word was made man that He might mold 
humanity according to His likeness, and at the same time that He might re¬ 
new the likeness of God in the nature of humanity. His victory in the temp¬ 
tations was accomplished by pointing out to Satan that the cause of honor 
is obedience and not disobedience to God, or the observance of the com¬ 
mandments and not their transgression. Disobedience and transgression were 

55 op, cit., p, 157. A. R. Vine’s work is particularly valuable for his discussion of 
the use of prosopon in Nestorius. For a different interpretation of Nestorius, see Milton 
V. Anastos, “Nestorius was Orthodox,” in Dumbarton Oaks Papers^ No. 16, 1962, pp. 
117-140. 

Bazaar, p. 31. 

57 F. Loofs, Nestoriana, p. 239,19. 
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the reasons for Adam’s downfall; just because Adam loved glory so much 
and not obedience, he was cast down by the devil into suffering. Satan 
persuaded the first man to be disobedient to God’s will and to act against 
His commandment. God, however, made the Second Adam worthy of all 
honor for having practiced all obedience. Christ ^^accounted himself as noth¬ 
ing, except to become conformed to the will of God, to become as God willed 
that he should become.”^® 

In His temptations He showed a complete and not a partial obedience. 
Before the temptation, He accepted the baptism by John “by reason of the 
greatness of His obedience.” He accepted not only the commandments, ful¬ 
filment of which might bring Him honor, power, and glory, but also those, 
fulfilment of which brought him misery, poverty, and contempt. Despite all 
this. He never deviated from the purpose of God. Satan manifested the su¬ 
preme wickedness in trying to make Christ oppose God’s will. Hoping that 
God’s love towards man would be brought to an end if he should again 
make man transgress the commandment of God, Satan meditated about 
what might bring the destruction of man. The result of this meditation is his 
three temptations in the desert. The devil did not succeed, for Christ was 
firm in His obedience. His will was bound to the will of God, and “there 
was nothing to draw Him away and make him distinct from Him . . . He 
was living not for Himself but for Him whose prosopon he was, and He kept 
the prosopon without blemish and without scar and thereby gave victory to 
the nature.”^® The humanity which seeks not its own but what is God’s con¬ 
quered. As “the witnesses of the humiliation of His humanity,” GkKi raised 
up angels who should strengthen Him, “that none might say it was suffer¬ 
ing without suffering.”^ 

The greatness of Christ’s obedience excludes any danger of His yielding 
to the Satanic temptations. If He had succumbed to the temptations, this 
would have resulted in a division of the prosopic union. In the teaching of 
hypostatic union, there is not even any possibility of speculating about a 
potential separation between the two natures. In the prosopic union, how¬ 
ever, as it is elaborated in The Bazaar of Heracleides^ it is conceivable that 
such a division could take place. 

Although Nestorixis denies the existence of two Sons,^^ yet with this 
refutation he does not overcome the implications of his own theology. His 
exgesis of the temptation suggests the idea of a “potentially separate 
man.” In the wilderness Christ was alone. He was tempted, and there “He 

68 Bazaar, p. 69. 

69 Ibid., p. 63. 

60 Ibid., p. 74. 

61 Ibid., pp. 49-50,53, 54-55. 
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attained the utmost supremaicy to which bodily power could be raised, and 
instead of vehement assaults from the concupiscence of the soul. He was 
bound by the things of God as though without bodily frame, since He was 
not busied with His body as though it were His own but [as if He were] 
apart from it.”®^ Until the time of His final victory, explains Nestorius, He 
was striving to remain true to the image which had been given to Him. In 
His temptations *‘He made Himself a likeness to will that which [God] wills, 
that there might be one and the same will in both of them, and one proso- 
port without division; the one in the other and the other in the one, while 
the other and the one remain.”^ 

Nestorius speaks about one prosaporiy but it is the interchange of two 
prosopa which produces one prosapon of the union of two natures. Still the 
prosopon of man and the prosapon of God do not cease to exist. These two 
prosopa are potential bearers of two potentially separate realities. Nestorius’s 
teaching of the Incarnation implies that the prosopa are potentially indei>end- 
ent, although they are never separated in the life of Christ. 

As is implied by the tension resulting from his concept of prosopic union, 
Nestorius indicated that Christ’s temptations offered Him real possibilities. 
Yet he added ""that there was not the least room for Satan to introduce dis¬ 
obedience.”^ Christ’s manhood possessed freedom of choice, and He re¬ 
mained firm ""in temptations of body and soul.” It was only the greatness of 
Christ’s obedience which prevented the prosopon of the union from being 
dissolved by yielding to temptation. In this obedience His manhood tri¬ 
umphed. 

There are indications in Nestorius that Christ’s particular exemption 
from yielding to the temptation might be explained on groimds similar to 
those provided by hypostatic union. Cyril, together with the Alexandrian 
fathers, ascribed Christ’s victory over the devil to the very fact that every¬ 
thing, whether human or divine, in Christ is performed by one Person. The 
Logos assumed human nature in His person, and thus He Himself became the 
single center and bearer of all Christ’s activity. Consequently, Christ’s ultimate 
and decisive superiority in the battle with the tempter is attributed to the 
divine immunity to evil of the One Hypostasis in two physeis. Jesus appeared 
as one who is perfectly sinless, and Satan, seeing in Him something new, 
withdrew ashamed. According to Cyril, Christ in His temptation knew who 


62 Ibid., p. 66. 
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was tempting Him and immediately acted accordingly. He was not quiescent 
about His own identity.^ 

VI. 

Cyril’s ‘'divine immunity” of Christ and Nestorius’s “human immunity” 
in submitting to the traaptation are not two radically opposite or mutually 
completely exclusive conceptions. Nestorius seems to attribute Christ’s im- 
mxmity to sin in the temptation to the unique union in the Incarnation. 
Before he excludes the possibility of disobedience in Christ, he speaks 
about the Logos, who, “by means of his prasapan . . . became the prosopon 
of the other and that of God in fulfilling all that appertains unto God.. 

The humanity erf Christ, writes Nestorius in another context, “is not changed 
in nature from [that of] men except in honour and in prosopon ,His 
teaching of the reciprocal use of prosopa explains why Christ did not 
yield to temptation, although it was possible for Him to have done so. The 
humanity of Christ is most complete, most mature, and most active when it 
uses the prosopon of the divinity for its own prosopon. It reaches its most 
sublime height when its center of life is not in itself but in the Word of God. 
Therefore, the expression “human immunity” does not necessarily imply that 
the human nature in Christ won by itself, nor does the phrase “divine im¬ 
munity” ascribe the victory of God. 

Cyril also insisted that Christ conquered Satan through His humanity 
and like Nestorius maintained the complete humanity of Christ and its free¬ 
dom. Refuting Apollinaris’s teaching that Christ did not have human nous, 
and instead of the human mind was the Logos Himself, Cyril commented 
that then God Himself was fighting with the devil in the wilderness, that 
man did not gain anything from Christ’s victory, for he did not contribute 
anything to it, and that the devil might be proud that God Himself, and 
not somebody else, defeated him.® The temptation narrative at the time of 
the christolcgical controversies was used both by the Alexandrians and by 
the Antiochians against Apollinaris. Their exposition and arguments were in 
substance the same. Theodoret of Cyprus as well as Cyril saw the temptation 


65 On the contrary, Theodore of Mopsuestia declared, according to Leontius of 
Byzantium {Adv. Incorrupticolas et Nestor. Ill, 32; P.G. 86, p. 1373) that the Incar¬ 
nate Logos in His temptation did not know who was tempting Him. St. John Chrysos¬ 
tom expressed a different interpretation. According to him (J. M. Cramer, Catenae in 
Evangelia S, Matthaei, S. Marci et S. Lucae, p. 27), Christ allowed the devil to test 
Him, and He knew in advance the devil’s inner thoughts. 

66 Bazaar, p. 72. 

67 Ibid., p. 207. 

68 Delncarnat. Dorriini, 16, P.G. 75, pp. 1444-1445, 1448AB. 
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account as a testing ground of Apollinaiis’s adoleschia (subtlety). If Christ 
assumed human nature, but did not possess a human mind, writes Theod- 
oret, then it was God Himself who fought Satan. But if God was the victor, 
then I as man have gained nothing from His victory, for I have offered 
nothing to it. Satan might be proud and might think highly of himself be¬ 
cause he fought God. If it was God whom Satan was tempting, the tempter 
could at the end of the temptation have excused his failure by saying, “My 
Lord and Almighty Maker, I did not have any intention of struggling against 
You, because I know Your power; I started fighting this one, who was made 
out of earth. Until now I have been fighting and winning man, and You 
should be a spectator . . . You may teach men, inspire them, but do not co¬ 
operate with them, because I am not so stupid as to tempt the Creator.”® 
According to Theodoret, Christ came to restore fallen nature, flesh and 
mind. He assumed the complete human nature in order to save the whole 
man. While Adam had submitted the whole of the human race to death, 
Christ, being God and man, revoked Adam’s transgression by His Incarna¬ 
tion, and on behalf of each one of us (not for the collective but for each 
member of the community) He gave everything that is needed for each indi¬ 
vidual man.^^ 

It is a feature of ApoUinaris’s christology that in the person of Christ, 
the flesh is incapable either of making any response to divine action or of 
participating in the victory over temptation. The followers of Apollinaris 
spoke of Christ’s manhood that He was bom. He was tempted. He was 
hungry. He W 2 is thirsty, He was wearied, He was asleep; and of His divinity, 
that He was glorified by angels. He overcame the tempter. He fed the people 
in the wilderness. St. Gregory of Nazianzus warns of this division that they 
did so “on their own authority,”^^ because they exclude a complete human 
nature in Christ. 

Cyril asserted the completeness and perfection of Christ’s humanity, but 
he did not elaborate on Christ’s moral stmggle in His trials. In Cyril we have 
the victory of humanity which is deified in the Incarnation. Nestorius, on 
the other hand, emphasized Christ’s moral inner struggle. His teaching of 
one prosopon as the result of the union gave him a basis for this. By develop¬ 
ing and applying this doctrine, Nestorius was in constant danger of becom¬ 
ing a “Nestorian,” for the prosopic union implies a potential division of the 
human and the divine in Chiist. 

Cyril and Nestorius disagree on the relationship between the human and 
the divine natures in Christ. To Cyril the union between them takes place 


^ De IncarnationSi P.G. 84, pp. 82-84. 

70 Ibid., p. 85. 

71 Ep. 102 (The Second Letter to Cledonius against Apollinaris). 
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in the person of the Logos Himself, who is always the same. The Son of 
God is called the Son of Man without being changed from what He was, for 
He is unchangeable.*^ On the contrary, the prosopon of Christ in Nestorius 
is conceived as not identical with the prosopon of the Logos. 

The starting point in Cyril’s theology is One Lord in whom two natures 
are present and distinct. He is fond of the expression, ”the Logos became 
flesh.” Nestorius, on the other hand, starts with a sharp differentiation be¬ 
tween two ousias and then he develops his teaching of the union of natures. 
To him, the phrase “God assumed man” is closer than “the Logos became 
flesh.” The Antiochean Fathers on the whole are fond of this expression. 
Their"best known theologian, Theodore of Mopsuestia, writes as follows: 

... The one who assumed was God and the Only Begotten Son, while 
the one who was assumed was the form of a servant, which is man; 
God assumed man for the benefit of our human race, and [man] was 
assumed so that He [man-Jesus] should remain in virtues and bestow 
on us the communion of His Grace.^ 

Or: 

The things that the anicients held as figures and shadows came now 
into reality when our Lord Jesus Christ, who was assumed from us and 
for us, died, according to the human law, and through His resurrection 
became immortal, incorruptible, and forever immutable.. 

Nestorius did not teach anything essentially new that had not already 
been suggested in the works of Theodore of Mopsuestia. By following Theo¬ 
dore, who in turn worked out the teaching of Diodore of Tarsus, Nestorius 
differed from both of them only insofar as he sharpened certain issues and 
tried to account for them in the framework of a more rigid metaphysical 
system than had existed for his predecessors. His was a dogmatic temper. 
Nestorius strove for a definitive expression of christology, but without the 
religious vision of a Cyril. 

Nestorius’s insistence that human nature subsists in its hypostasis, as well as 
his fear of Apollinarianism, brought him close to the position of the Gnostic 
theologians, with whom, it might seem, he had nothing in common. Follow¬ 
ing the main tenet of their philosophy. Gnostics based the exegesis of the 
Gospels upon a strict differentiation between two natures: the man Jesus 
and the divine Christ. The latter, conceived as an emanation from the eter¬ 
nal Deity, descended upon Jesus at the time of His baptism, and left Him 


^ Gregory of Nazianzus, Orat, 39,19; P.G. 36, pp. 348D-349A. 

73 Commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Nicene Creed, Woodbrooke 
Studies, edited and translated by A. Mingana, vol. V, p. 89. 

74 Commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Lord*s Prayer and the Sacror 
ments of Baptism and the Eucharist, Woodbrooke Studies, vol. VI, pp. 19-20- 
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again before His passion. In other words^ the man Jesus and the divine 
Christ are only temporarily, externally connected. Rejecting the sharp divi¬ 
sion of the Gnostics and their concept of “double personality,” Irenaeus de¬ 
veloped the primitive, common evangelical confession of the Faith: that the 
Word had taken flesh and become man. To meet the Gnostic challenge, 
Irenaeus, first of all, defended the reality of Christ’s passion. The divine 
Logos did not leave Jesus at the moment of suffering, but was the personal 
subject of this experience.^^ The next step taken by Irenaeus in his struggle 
with the Gnostics was to point out that even before the death and resurrec¬ 
tion there were manifestations of the divine Logos which demonstrated His 
complete unity with Jesus. To show this, the story of the temptation was 
introduced.^® 

The Gnostic “two nature scheme” received a new form in Nestorius. Al¬ 
though Nestorius developed his doctrine of two natures on a different foun¬ 
dation from that of the Gnostics, nevertheless his thorough use of his theo¬ 
logical principles sometimes implied results that are not dissimilar.”^ 

The teaching of Irenaeus, who opposed the sharp differentiation of the 
Gnostics, especially as it was applied to the temptation, is oi^anically con¬ 
nected with the teaching of hypostatic union. There is an agreement be¬ 
tween Irenaeus and Cyril, if not in words, then in the implications and the 
spirit of their teachings. Their main preoccupation in the exegesis of the 
temptation was to point out the identity of one Lord. 

In conclusion, the story of the temptation was interpreted by the Fathers 
christologically. The main point in their exegesis was to show who Jesus was, 
or to give the answer to the question “Who is Christ?” In their exegesis of 
Christ’s temptation, they explored the depth of their beliefs and used it to 
protect the Christian community and its Apostolic faith. Their exegesis, there¬ 
fore, could not be static, for it was intrinsically connected with the history of 
the Church and the Church’s theology. To reflect and to illuminate Christian 
spiritual experience as well as Christian doctrinal teaching, the Gospel record 
of Christ’s temptation was of focal interest for the Fathers. 

75 Contra Host, III, 18, 6. 

76 See Martin Werner, The Formation of Christian Dogma (An Historical Study of 
its Problems), London: Adam and Charles Black, 1957, pp. 129-130. 

77 The leading exegete of the Antiocheans was himself exposed to a Gnostic danger, 
for different reasons from the one we ascribe to Nestorius. It has been often indicated 
or stated that the main weakness of the Alexandrians lay in their readiness to discover 
too many types in the Bible. The Antiocheans, on the other hand, insisted upon a lim¬ 
ited nximber of types. This very restriction of types in the Bible produced examples of 
“Gnostic typologizing” in the work of Theodore of Mopsuestia. His exposition of the 
sacraments, J. Danielou shows, is contaminated by a typology in which the relationship 
of things in the past to things to come was transformed into the relationship of things 
visible to things invisible (see “The Fathers and the Scriptures,” Theology, LVII 
(1954), pp. 83-89). 
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Hebrew and Greek Thought and 
Culture Compared* 

John E. Rexine 

Scholars of Western Civilization have long been interested in the rela- 
tionship of the two civilizations which have perhaps more than any others 
served as the basis of Western civilization, namely the Hebrew (including 
the Christian) and the Greek (which, in accordance with Toynbee’s analysis 
would include the Roman and perhaps be better called “Hellenic”). Schol¬ 
ars have long ago set themselves the task of determining the influence that 
Hebrew and Greek civilizations have had on the development of the 
Western world in various ways. In recent times there has been considerable 
interest in the relationship of Greek to Hebrew civilizations before Hellenis¬ 
tic times, when the coming of the two cultures together produced, in Moses 
Hadas’ words, both fusion and diffusion. What we are concerned with here 
is not the Hellenistic period— which has been much studied and is most 
important both for the history of Judaism and for the history of Hellenism 
but what we may generally describe as pre-Hellenistic times so that we may 
include the Hebrew Bible and both the classical and Homeric Greek periods. 
One of the most fascinating subjects for investigation has been the question 
of what constituted the real cultural difference between Greeks and Jews. 
Too glibly one can hear the remark often made that the Jews were a re¬ 
ligious people and the Greeks an intellectual people, but such generalizations 
are much too superficial and upon close examination reveal a false dichot¬ 
omy. In fact, one of the real problems here has been the fact that the two 
cultures have been studied separately as if the two peoples involved operated 
in a vacuum and never had anything to do with each other. Traditionally, 
the two cultures and the two peoples have been kept apart in tightly sep¬ 
arated academic compartments. It may be a fair statement to say that in 
most studies of the Greeks and Jews the differences have been stressed more 
than the similarities. Thorleif Boman, in a book originally published in 
German under the title Das Hebrdische Denken im Vergleich mit dent Grie- 

* Thorleif Boman, Hebrew Thought Compared with Greek, Translated by Jules 
L. Moreau. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1%0. Pp. 224; Cyrus H. Gordon, 
Before the Bible: The Common Background of Greek and Hebrew Civilizations, New 
York, Evanston and London: Harper and Row, Publishers, 1963. Pp. 318. W. W. 
Norton and Company have issued Gordon’s book in paperback under the title 
The Common Background of Greek and Hebrew Civilization (Pp. 320; New York, 
1965; The Norton Library N293). 
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chischen in Gnttingen, has produced a classic study of the differences be¬ 
tween Greek and Hebrew thought. The American edition, published as one 
of the volumes in The Library of History and Doctrine^ was translated 
by Professor Jules L. Moreau from the 2nd German edition of 1954 with 
the author^s own revisions to January 1960. Three German and two Japa¬ 
nese editions of this important monograph have thus far seen the light of 
publication. This Norwegian theologian can truly be said to have estab¬ 
lished a claim for international significance by this single book. The book is 
the result of twenty years of concentrated reflection and if for no other rea¬ 
son deserves the careful attention and even acclaim that it has received. Dr. 
Boman has tried to pinpoint the essential differences in thought and thought- 
processes between two highly creative peoples but peoples who were crea^ 
tive in presumably entirely different ways. Boman’s book is built on the as¬ 
sumption that the Greeks thought in one way and the Jews in another. It is 
important too to note that Boman has based his analysis on the Hebrew 
Bible and the Greek philosophers, particularly, Plato. He wants to draw the 
lines as sharply as possible and his choice of chronological, historical, and 
literary evidence is, to say the least, arbitrary but the hope is that in this way 
some very definite conclusions can be reached that would illuminate the com¬ 
parative study. Needless to say, the Boman study builds on the premise that 
languages and thought are inevitably and inextricably bound up with each 
other. It is Professor Boman’s powerful contention that an intensive study of 
the Greek and Hebrew languages will reveal significant data for the thought 
of the people concerned and for an interpretation of their nature. The diff¬ 
erences in language will thus explain differences in thought and outlook. To 
put it another way, an understanding of the Hebrew and Greek languages 
will help achieve a more accurate and more perceptive understanding of 
Hebrew and Greek thought and culture. 

It would be virtually impossible to go into all the points made by Profes¬ 
sor Boman without writing another book but some of the highlights of the 
book deserve notice. It is Professor Boman’s contention that Greek thinking is 
comparable to our own kind of thinking and therefore less difficult to compre¬ 
hend or appreciate; however, Hebrew thinking involves a different attitude 
and orientation. 

In both Greek and Hebrew thought Boman sees a “unitary quality,” each 
system of thought is inherently internally related, but each system is radi¬ 
cally different. To quote Boman, “The matter is outlined in bold relief by 
the characteristic figures; the thinking Socrates and the praying Orthodox 
Jew; when Socrates was seized by a problem, he remained immobile for an 
intenninable period of time in deep thought; when Holy Scripture is read 
aloud in the synagogue, the Orthodox Jew moves his whole body ceaselessly 
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in deep devotion and adoration. The Greek most acutely experiences the 
world and existence while he stands and reflects, but the Israelite reaches his 
zenith in ceaseless movement. Rest, harmony, composure, and self-control — 
this is the Greek way; movement, life, deep emotion, and power — this is 
the Hebrew wa/’ (p. 295). 

There can be no doubt that Boman wishes to draw the sharpest possible 
differentiation between the Greeks and the Hebrews. For the Hebrew every¬ 
thing is in motion, and this includes God and man, nature and the world. 
Everything has its source in Gk)d, who is the chief actor in history, the creator 
of man, and the world perfector (cf. Deutero — Isaiah). 

Greek thought, according to Boman, was spatial; Hebrew thought tem¬ 
poral. Hebrew thought is consequently psychological, concerned with man’s 
inner states and images. Greek thought was logical, objective, independent of 
psychological circumstances. 

From the point of view of epistemology, the Hebrew derived his 
knowledge in a primarily auditory fashion, whereas the Greek gained his in 
an essentially visual manner. “The impressions gained by way of hearing or 
perceived sensually — we are thinking of word, %ht, warmth, odour, fla¬ 
vour, and so on — have the aforementioned specifically Hebraic characteris¬ 
tics: they are constantiy changing, they are of a dynamic — qualitative sort 
because they can be expressed in all d^ees of intensity and in varying qual¬ 
ities, and they are psychologically meaningful because they can awake every 
possible mood or feeling. The impressions we gain through sight, the visible 
things, are static in principle because the eye acts as a camera, and as every¬ 
one knows, it can record only momentary or instantaneous pictures, that is to 
say pictures in which movement is at the time so imperceptible as not to be 
observed” (pp, 206-207). So Boman uses the word “static’ ’to describe Greek 
thinking and “dynamic” to describe Hebrew thinking. Perhaps it would not 
be too amiss to say that Dr. Boman sees the Hebrew as concerned with God, 
action, and history; the Greek as concerned with contemplation and man’s 
intellectual achievement. 

Further, Professor Boman’s study would emphasize the Greek concern 
for aesthetics (“what does a thing or person look like?”) as against the 
Hebrew concern for function (“what is a thing or person made of?”). For 
the Hebrew even a word, or should we say, especially a word is a moral act 
but for the Greeks it was intellectual. The monotheistic Hebrew God is the 
principal acting force in history but the polytheistic gods of the Greeks were 
personifications of the consciousness of presences. The Hebrew way of look¬ 
ing at time was based on bodily rhythm whereas the Greek determined time 
by natural sequences. For the Hebrew there is no distinction between con¬ 
tent and form; for the Greek the distinction can be crucial. In Greek thought 
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mz^itude is something static and measurable; for the Hebrew it is dynamic 
and qualitative. For the Hebrew a thing is an instrument but for the Greek 
it functions as a symbol, and so on. 

Boman’s contribution would seem to emphasize differences at the expense 
of similarities. Boman’s thesis is weakest at its selection of Plato as charac¬ 
teristic of the ancient Greek tradition. Plato was, if anythir^, uncharacteris 
tic of the Greek tradition. It is true that in the modem mind Plato and 
Aristotle are made to represent the Greek tradition but this is a patently false 
characterization as anyone with any real knowledge of ancient Greek culture 
will surely attest. A much more historically accurate comparison would have 
been Homer and the Bible. This is not to deny the distinct contribution of 
Plato (which is enormous) but it does make Professor Boman’s thesis ex¬ 
tremely limited in the validity of its application. 

Fortunately, Dr. Cyrus Gordon, chairman of the Mediterranean Studies 
Department at Brandeis University, has provided a much needed corrective 
in his recent book Before the Bible, This is a challenging analysis that will 
stir up both Semitists and Hellenists because it proposes and proves in no 
uncertain terms with a very substantial wealth of detail that both Greek and 
Hebrew civilizations have many things in common; not only that, but that 
both these civilizations have a common Mediterranean background. Profes¬ 
sor Gordon, like Professor Boman, is not concerned with the Hellenistic Age 
when Greek and Hebrew civilizations faced each other and “merged.” 
Rather Dr. Gordon’s interest is in the so-called Heroic Age. It is this more 
ancient period •— a formative period for both Greek and Hebrew civiliza¬ 
tions — that forms the basis of study of this book. “We shall have to bear 
in mind that the gulf separating classical Israel (of the great Prophets) from 
classical Greece (of the scientists and philosophers) must not be read back 
into the heroic age when both peoples formed part of the same international 
complex (p. 18). In fact, Gordon makes it clear that “the early Hebrews are 
no more different from the early Greeks than they are from the Egyptians or 
Mesopotamians where the interrelations (side by side with drastic differences) 
are universally recognized” (p. 19). 

It is the Amama Age that is a convenient chronological limit for purposes 
of this study. Prior to this age (i.e., prior to 1400 B.C.), Egyptian, Canaanite, 
Mesopotamian, Anatolian, Aegean and other influences converged in the 
eastern Mediterranean. From this convergence an international order was 
constructed out of which sprang the most ancient traditions of both Israel 
and Greece. 

Professor Gordon is vitally concerned in seeing to it that the things com¬ 
mon to both Greeks and Hebrews are recognized. He bemoans the fact that 
Hellenists and Semitists have traditionally compartmentalized and ossified 
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by time their fields to such an extent that though the similarities are extremely 
numerous and overwhelming, scholarship continues to study both civilizations 
as if they emerged from a vacuum. This vacuum, in fact, never existed and if 
Gordon does nothing else in this book he has rendered an important service 
by warning the specialist that he needs to consider more than his own restricted 
area of interest if he is to give a reliable and faithful account of his own sub¬ 
ject 

Professor Gordon makes the penetrating observation that of all the ethnic 
groups that emerged historically in the eastern Mediterranean during the sec¬ 
ond millenium only two — the Greeks and the Hebrews have had a historic¬ 
ally conscious continuity down to the present day. “The recorded history of 
the Greeks can now be traced to the Amama Age when, around 1400 B.C., 
the Mycenaean Greek tablets in the so-called Linear B script appear in 
Knossos and go on until the 12th century B.G. in the Peloponnesus. Although 
Greek paganism eventually yielded to Christianity, the Greek language has 
thus survived as a written language on the same soil for at least 3350 years 
(and probably much longer as a spoken language). The Jews have preserved 
their religion and Hebrew Scripture in an unbroken tradition; but the use of 
spoken Hebrew, and the establishment of statehood in Israel, are the results 
of restoration. Regardless of the differences between the continuity of the 
Greeks and Hebrews from the Amama Age to the present day, the fact re¬ 
mains that they alone have preserved across the millenia an unbroken aware¬ 
ness of their past, and an attachment to their ancient land and language” 
(p.32). 

It would seem appropriate therefore to study those two venerable ancient 
peoples together and it would seem equally fitting that these two peoples 
should have much in common. No two civilizations have perhaps contributed 
so much to the foundations of the western world and yet both had firm 
foimdations of their own in the world of the Near East. Gordon supplies an 
enormous number of parallels from Egyptian sources (the theme of the wan¬ 
dering hero, Sinuhe, who finally comes home; the theme of the shipwrecked 
sailor who returns home after an amazing adventure on the magic isle in the 
Red Sea; both themes fused in Wenamon, who foreshadows the Greek Odys¬ 
seus) ; from Ugaritic literature (for example, the Kret Epic, named after the 
king Kret, the eponymous ancestor of the Cretans, bears a striking resem¬ 
blance to the Helen of Troy motif [Hurrai in the Ugaritic epic] familiar to 
western readers from Homer’s Iliad ); from Babylonian literature (for exam¬ 
ple, in the Gilgamesh Epic we have the wanderings of a hero, his return 
home [the Homeric nostos \; but even more Odyssean is Gilgamesh’s re¬ 
jection of Ishtar’s marriage proposal just as Odysseus rejected Calypso’s offer 
of immortality; an even more striking parallel is that both heroes visit the 
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world of the dead); and, of course, hundreds of parallels between Homer 
and the Bible (the Helen of Troy theme in the Patriarchal Narratives, min¬ 
strelsy in the Bible and Homer, kingship, the use of colors, the dwelling place 
of divinity, aristocratic order, land distribution, divine descent, eponymous 
ancestors, marriage relations, the place of physicians, guilds, rules of hospital¬ 
ity, the idea of the covenant, sacrifice, household practices, warfare and 
military tactics, death and burial rites, the menis of Achilles theme, treatment 
of animals, even vocabulary usage). 

In page after page from Near Eastern and Greek literary and archaeolog¬ 
ical sources Dr. Gordon overwhelms the reader with the mass of evidence 
available to demonstrate a common background for Greek and Hebrew civil¬ 
izations. Much of the material has long been available but no one has gone as 
far as Professor Gordon in bringing out the striking similarities. However, 
recent archaeolcgical investigation tends to support Gordon’s main thesis. 
The previously undeciphered tablets of Hagia Triada (Crete), written in 
Linear A, (Michael Ventris showed that Linear B was a form of Greek) 
Gordon tried to show in 1957 (in the British Journal Antiquity) were Semitic. 
In 1962 Gordon was convinced that despite some mistakes in detail the 
Minoan language was specifically Northwest Semitic — a language that the 
ancient Greeks would have described as ‘‘Phoenician.” Though Professor 
Gordon did not have the opportunity to incorporate the results of his new 
investigations into four “Eteocretan” texts from two Cretan sites (cf. Gor¬ 
don’s articles in the July 1962 issue of the Journal of Near Eastern Studies) y 
Gordon has made it clear that he is utilizing the word “Phoenician” in the 
general way in which the Greeks used it; in this manner, all Northwest Sem¬ 
itic dialects used along the Palestinian, Lebanese and Syrian littoral, including 
Biblical Hebrew, are included. It now becomes possible to say, rightly or 
wrongly, that the common background of Greek and Hebrew civilizations is 
due mainly to the Northwest Semitic influence that embraced the whole of 
the Eastern Mediterranean (Palestine, Syria, the Asia Minor coast, Cyprus, 
Crete and the A^ean down to 1500 B.C.). 

The reader should be warned that though Professor Gordon writes in a 
very readable style and exposes the reader to many, many parallels, there 
is a need for a more extended digestion and integration of these details both 
for the reader and the author. There needs to be a synthesis of the details, 
now that these have been collected, in terms of the overall culture of both 
Greeks and Hebrews. Professor Gordon believes that the decipherment of 
Minoan A constitutes a bridge between East and West (cf. Christianity To- 
day^ March 15, 1963, pp. 3-8). There can be no doubt that Dr. Gordon has 
made some very significant discoveries, though there are some scholars of 
great repute who hotly dispute his findings. It will be a matter of time be- 
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fore the implications of Gordon^s researches are evaluated in their proper 
perspective, but this will come. Now we need a very careful sifting of the 
evidence. The criticism could be made that many of the parallels made by 
Gordon are too common (not merely in the literatures referred to but also 
in other literatures and peoples) and hence prove nothing. Certainly the 
literary quality of Homer as, say, against the Gilgamesh Epic, leaves Homer 
on top. The humanity and humanism of the Greeks are certainly left un¬ 
disturbed and there is an obvious de-emphasis of the distinctively Hebraic 
contributions of the Hebrews. In this sense, Boman’s book is a corrective to 
Gordon’s. Both books supplement each other. Boman shows in what ways 
Greeks and Hebrews were basically different; Gordon in what ways they 
were basically similar. Both Boman and Gordon deserve careful attoition. 
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Fedor Stepun As a Religious Thinker: 
In Memoriam 

Heinrich A. Stammler 


On February 23, Fedor Avgustovich Stepun died in Munich. Although 
he had reached the patriarchal age of four score and one years, his end 
came unexpectedly for his relatives, friends, students, and admirers. He 
had just finished, under the title Mystisch'e Weltschau: Fuenf Gestalten des 
russischen Symbolismus, the monumental magnum opus of his late years, a 
most profound and penetrating study of the Russian symbolist movement. 
This book vmtten in the author’s highly personalized, unmistakable style, 
saturated with experience, wisdom, and uncommon insight, contains more 
than a literary evaluation of the Symbolist achievement. It represents a 
colorful, sympathetic as well as empathic and comprehensive portrayal of 
the Russian cultural scene on the eve of War and Revolution. Every page 
demonstrated that the creative impetus had by no means been impaired by 
the onset of old age. On the contrary, there is something about the quality 
of everything Stepim wrote in hb sixties and seventies that can be compared 
to nothing but good wine: the more aged the better... He appears to belong 
to that category of genius which the Germans call ‘Altersbegabungen,’ cre¬ 
ative personalities who reach the zenith of fulfillment only in ripe old age, 
like Plato, Michelangelo, and Goethe. 

One of the reasons for the enormous fascination eradiating from his 
personality was his stupendous versatility. He enjoyed an authoritative posi¬ 
tion in the world of scholarship and science as a philosopher, sociologist, and 
literary critic. To this must be added his success as a novelist, theater director, 
and actor. His time, however, was not taken up solely by the pursuit of 
humane learning and the arts. What engaged his mind much rather than 
thought as such was the realization of thought and ideas. That is why 
throughout his lifetime he evinced a passionate interest in politics and social 
questions, which induced him to accept a responsible post in Kerensky’s 
Temporary Government, led to expulsion by the Bolsheviks from his home¬ 
land, and later to his conflict with the National-Socialist authorities who 
deprived him of his chair of sociology at the Dresden Institute of Technology 
where he taught from 1926 to 1937. This intense preoccupation with all 
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problems concemmg the public life of Russia, Germany and the West in 
general did not leave him after his reinstatement in 1946 when he was made 
Professor of Russian Intellectual History at the University of Munich — one 
of the most brilliant teachers this venerable institution of higher learning can 
boast. Usually he had to give his courses in one of the largest classrooms 
always filled to capacity, despite the fact that only two or three percent of 
the students present would have to pass an examination conducted by him: 
he was such a popular lecturer that his classes were attended not only by 
*gown,^ but also, in considerable numbers, by ‘town.’ 

Thus, Stepim’s activities as a publicist, spellbinding public speaker, and 
lecturer in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and France are an inalienable 
part of his amazing career. When, on the occasion of his eightieth birthday, 
the German government bestowed its highest distinction on him, this gesture 
was not only made in recognition of Stepun’s deserts as a scholar and writer; 
it was an honor conferred on a man who, like only a very few of his con¬ 
temporaries, could rightly be considered the conscience of his age. 

However, this unusual manysidedness, combined with erudition, depth, 
and a dazzling gift of intuition and intellectual imagination does not shed 
sufficient light upon the incomparable impact he has had on all who met 
him as friends or opponents, students or colleagues, confreres or rivals. Also 
it is not enough to point to the great personal charm which he so abundantly 
possessed, his delightful sense of humour, or his inimitable talent for good 
talk: it is hard to decide in which capacity he was more distinguished — as 
a writer and outstanding stylist in two languages (Russian and German), an 
orator, or a most accomplished talker and witty causeur. 

All these distinctions and talents may go hand in hand with a cold dis¬ 
position, arrogance, or selfishness. But not with Stepun. The secret of his 
unique personality was a loving heart. This alone explains the unbelievable 
power of attraction emanating from his words and gestures and, above all, 
from his unforgettable face: the hesirtwarming flame of kindness, considera¬ 
tion, and an unshakable good will. Even when he felt moved to righteous 
wrath it was wrong and evil he wished to smite, not fallible man, even when 
a malefactor and sinner. 

Stepun’s evolution as a thinker can be described in terms of a path which 
led him from Neo-Kantianism to Christian existential thought. He began as 
a student of Windelband in Heidelbeig with papers concerning the theory 
of knowledge and the history of philosophy. His doctoral dissertation (1910) 
dealt with the historiosophy of Vladimir Soloviov, and the one chapter in 
the history of the Russian mind which never ceased to interest him was the 
impact of German romanticism on Slavophilism. Although already on the 
eve of the War of 1914 he abandoned orthodox Kantianism in favor of 
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historiosophic^ ethical, and religious thought of an unmistakable Russian 
stamp, he remained convinced that the difficult passage through Kant’s sys¬ 
tem of transcendental and critical idealism is the best means to discipline the 
speculative imagination. When approached, a short time before his death, by 
a student about the influence of Schopenhauer in Russia he answered, sig¬ 
nificantly, that this influence was deplorable since it sidetracked the Russians 
away from the serious study of Kant... 

Stepun’s own development, however, was determined by his affinity to 
the thought of German romantic idealism, his growing awareness of the 
significance of Russian religious philosophy, and his involvement in the 
symbolist movement of the so called ‘Silver Age’ of Russian letters and 
learning. Efis basic problem was how to comprehend and interpret the total¬ 
ity of human creative effort in religious terms. In this his endeavor a 
progressive evolution from a withdrawn and a-social mysticism toward the 
aflirmation of a Christian ‘pleroma of culture’ is evident. Taking as his point 
of vantage Friedrich Schlegel’s thesis of creativity as a tragic titanism doomed 
to failure and frustration, Stepun, after the World War and the Russian 
Revolution, arrived at the conviction of the religious meaningfulness of the 
creative process in human history in terms of a theophany. 

In view of the ghastly havoc wrought by war and revolution it became 
evident to him that the roots of all creative life in the West are of a religious 
nature. Christianity with its two testaments, the Mosaic and the Hellenic, 
proved to be again and again the regenerative wellspring of humanity in 
America and Europe, Russia included. For Stepun, the modem form of 
Christian life is democracy with its basic values of freedom, personality, and 
the rule of law, which, however, can be considered binding only if one 
knows and feels them rooted in the Christian revelation. This conception 
of modem civilization has shaped his political views, but it has also foxmd 
expression in his work as a philosopher and sociologist as well as a literary 
and theatrical critic. Most characteristic, perhaps, in this context are his 
ideas concerning the development of drama and stage. As in the case of 
other manifestations of Western culture, politics, learning and the arts, here 
too Stepun states a gradual apostasy from sacred origins, a sinking into obliv¬ 
ion of principles, which being lost, the dangers of meaninglessness and op¬ 
portunism threaten to imdermine the entire stmcture of society and civiliza¬ 
tion. According to his theory of the theatre, the stage play has its roots in 
the religious, cultic element as can easily be demonstrated by anthropology 
and the history of classical literature. With Shakespeare, Racine and the 
great German dramatists of the age of Goethe, a transition can be observed 
from the mystical-cultic stage to a metaphysical and heroic theatre. Then, 
at the end of the 19th century, there originates the psychological and socio- 
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logical theatre which negates its religious antecedents. The much discussed 
*end of tragedy* ushers in the cinema, a mass art conditioned by sentimental¬ 
ity, illusionism, and promethean technocracy simultaneously. 

Also in his philosophy of history, Stepun has repeatedly pointed to the 
religious premises of the historical process, especially in his reflections on the 
relationship between Russia and the West. The fact that Russia imtil well 
into the middle of the 19th century was a medieval, theocratic rather than 
a modem society he explained by the retardation caused by the Mongol 
inroads. The Muscovite tsardom whose political ideology was formxdated in 
the monasteries leaned toward Caesaro-papism, a Byzantine legacy. In the 
course of history, however, the weight of the religious factor in the develop¬ 
ment of society increasingly diminished. The reforms of Peter I and the 
subsequent ecclesiastical policies of the imperial government had the effect 
of dulling the spiritual sword, in contrast to the temporal sword which grew 
sharper and shaiper. Out of this process, and in opposition to the secularized 
and yet, at the same time, oldfashioned monarchy the Russian revolutionary 
intelligentsia arose as a specifically religious, or pseudo-religious social for¬ 
mation which frequently has been compared to a kind of spiritual order with 
its specific, quasi-monastic discipline. No more distinction was made be¬ 
tween the spiritual and the temporal sword. The disaffected intelligentsia 
believed to be in possession of a new sword, the absolute certitude of a 
purely thisworldly, immanentistic salvation to be brought about by revolu¬ 
tionary means. In this syndrome the hidden origins of Bolshevism must be 
sought 

Stepim, however, was not a fatalist nor an orthodox scientific determinist 
of the brand ‘post hoc ergo propter hoc.* He must rather be considered a 
voluntarist, provided the will to action and creative effort be morally and 
spiritually guided, enlightened, and inspired. Too thoroughly schooled in 
historical and sociological thought to believe in restorations he nevertheless 
would always emphasize the possibility of regeneration, for the individual 
as well as for society. According to his views, a regeneration of Russia may 
be envisaged only in the closest contact with the spiritual and intellectual 
life of the West; for Russia is Eastern Europe, not ‘Eurasia.’ But a Russian 
society and culture reborn would have to regain a vivid consciousness of their 
religious patrimony so as to realize a new creative conception of Christian 
doctrine, above all in the realm of social relationships, without, however, 
abandoning one iota of the dogmatic and liturgical character and essence of 
Orthodoxy. Mention should be made in this context of Stepun’s absolute 
firmness in upholding the traditional trinitarian aspect of Christianity, which 
rests for him more than anything else upon the recognition of Christ the 
Godman. This eminently modem mind, tolerant, generous, and sympathetic, 
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alwayi3 prepared and willing to listen patiently to arguments opposed to his 
own was adamant in this respect. He was not afraid to embarrass friends 
and colleagues by his uncompromising stand; so, e.g., when, at a recent 
theological meeting in Geneva, mostly attended by Protestant scholars of the 
most varied shades of opinion, he insisted upon the divinity of Christ, with¬ 
out which one would do better to discard all Christian pretenses... 

Such a repristination of Christianity, also in the social sphere, will be 
achieved only when the evangelic commandment of universal love and 
charity is, without evasion, taken seriously. In this respect, Stepim’s world 
view can be summarized in the statement that love is indivisible. He goes 
so far as to assert that it is impossible to distinguish strictly and neatly be¬ 
tween Eros and Agape. For even in erotic love he does not see so much a 
vehicle for the propagation of the race in the spatio-temporal dimension, 
but rather an access to transcendence. For only by leaving behind his natural 
egocentrism and turning toward the *thou’ may man achieve what is truly 
called a personality of his own which is destined for immortality. 

In more than twenty books, among them his autobiography and the novel 
Nikolai Pereslegin^s Love, and numerous scholarly and literary essays and 
articles published in Russian, German, French, and English, Stepun has 
expressed his ideas with ever mounting conviction and intensity. It only 
remains to be desired that his lifework should find a wider echo also in the 
English-speaking countries. The modem world produces experts, specialists, 
and scholars in great numbers, but rarely men whose whole life bears testi¬ 
mony to what is laid down in their writings. 

The psalmist speaks: “Thou tumest man to destmction; and sayest, Re¬ 
turn ye, children of men.” But we mortals may be forgiven the anxious 
question: Will such a man ever again appear among us...? 
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DOCUMENTS 

A statement of the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
on future conversations with Non-Chalcedonian Christians. 

The following statement was issued by the Holy Synod of Constantinople 
on Jime 9,1965: 

Our Holy Eastern Orthodox Church, entering into a new period of relations with 
the Western world, in its diverse forms, with which it already finds itself in contact 
and collaboration, be it in theological discussions, or in “dialogue,” progressing and 
evolving each day, turns its attention towards the venerable Ancient Churches of the 
East, which from the Fifth Century have remained at a distance from her, not always 
and exclusively for dogmatic reasons, but also because of historical motives. 

The systematic elaboration of our relations w:^h these venerable Churches corre¬ 
sponds exactly to the decision of the pan-Orthodox Congress at Rhodes (1961), that 
is to say to put in the agenda of the pan-Orthodox pre-council, this subject of rela¬ 
tions with the oriental Churches. At the same time, this subject has been approached 
by a sub-committee of this Congress, in which members of these Churches participated, 
and where very constructive points of view were exchanged. 

Last year, at the Third pan-Orthodox Congress, a proposition* was made to es¬ 
tablish a larger dialogue with the oriental Churches, and this motion was mentioned 
in the Congress’ message with an appeal to the sister Churches concerning the neces¬ 
sity “of the elaboration of fraternal relations with the oriental Churches, according to 
the desire of the Lord.”t 

Moreover this decision corresponds to the unanimous desire of these Churches to 
unite themselves with Orthodoxy, a desire which has been expressed several times, 
but especially last January at the Conference of Addis Ababa in the following words: 
“We are interested in Christianity as a whole and we look to the union with all 
Churches. But, given the close resemblance of our faith and our spiritual affiliation, 
we need to elaborate different rapprochements and we think that in the first place, 
we must deal with the relations with the Eastern Orthodox Church with which we 
were united by the same faith and the same communion up to the separation of the 
Council of Chalcedon in 451... 

In view of these facts, and having as a base the ecumenical experience of our 
Orthodox Church, the progressive stages of the relations between the Orthodox 
Church and the venerable Churches of the Orient, could be regularized as follows: 

Preparations on different levels through contacts, relations, mutual visits, exchange 
of professoors, students, etc., and at the same time theological preparations which can 
be analyzed as follows: 

(a) setting up theological committees, one “inter-Orthodox” and one “inter- 
oriental” according to the example of the committees for the discussions be¬ 
tween Orthodox and Anglicans and Orthodox and Old Catholics. 



(b) study undertaken separately by the two committees of the siibjects which 
directly concern the theological divergences which may be considered as: 

1) the historical reasons for the conflicts between the Churches, 

2) the present christological position of the two Churches, 

3) different general subjects of dogmatic, historical and canonical nature 
(ecclesiastical order, administration, jurisdiction, etc.) 

(c) presentation of the results of these studies to the respective Churches for 
criticism and judgement, 

(d) in the event the theological work of the two sides be considered satisfactory, 
the convocatioin of the pan-Orthodox and pan-Oriental Congresses respectively 
for the definitive expression of theological agreement, 

(e) after this stage, the convoking of a pan-Orthodox council would give ecclesi¬ 
astical confirmation to the agreement obtained and would proclaim the union 
for the Orthodox side. An equivalent act would take place on the part of 
the Oriental Churches according to the traditions of these Churches, 

(f) after this decision is taken on a conciliar level, a meeting of the two sides 
between the heads of the Churches in order to announce the union to the 
whole world, and the concelebration of the liturgy as the final step of the 
great event 


9 June 1965 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Steven Rungiman^ The Pall of Constantinople 1453: Cambridge University Press, 
1965, pp. xiv-256, $6.50. 

To the reader familial* with Runciman’s three-volume History of the Crusades, his 
latest book will be equally welcome because it exhibits the same authoritative treat¬ 
ment characteristic of his earlier works. A factual report expanded to include circum¬ 
stances of special relevance, it is conciliatory in its approach to the event at once so 
momentous to both Greeks and Turks. This account far excels the work of Gibbon, 
Pears, and other historians who have attacked this problem. The author establishes a 
proper background for his consideration in the chapters: “The Dying Empire,” and 
“The Rising Sultanate,” and treats the dominant factors that exerted telling influence 
in “The Emperor and the Sultan,” and “The Price of Western Aid.” He has given 
careful attention to detail in the chapters “Preparations for the Siege,” and his ex¬ 
cellent research is obvious in his dramatic account of the event itself as he relates 
it in “The Siege Begins,” “Fading Hope,” “The Last Day of Byzantium,” and 
“The Fall of Constantinople.” The author keenly observes that the end of Byzantium 
provided impetus for the migration of scholars who enlivened Greek studies in the Euro¬ 
pean Renaissance, thereby enriching the West. For its part, the West did little to save 
Eastern Christianity from the impending threat of Islam. Runciman enumerates the 
many results of Constantinople’s fall in the chapters: “The Fate of the Vanquished,” 
and their effect on “Europe and the Conqueror,” and “The Survivors,” while the 
chronology of his presentation provides the reader with a logical and detailed view 
of the event which shook the whole of Europe. Especially good is the author’s con¬ 
sideration of the Union of Florence which he sees to have been conceived in uncon¬ 
trollable circumstances and whose failure he lays to Western disorganization. The 
antagonistic spirit of the Synaxis membership (pp. 69-70), in the absence of the 
Patriarch Mammas, required intervention on the part of Isidore, rejected Metropolitan 
of Kiev and all Russia. Such action from this newly created Cardinal and Papal legate 
to the Emperor was necessary in order to have the decrees of the Union read at all, 
since Gennadius maintained silence as did other Byzantine churchmen. 

Two appendices deserve special mention: I, “Principal Sources for a History of the 
Fall of Constantinople” (pp. 192-98), which establishes the validity of related accounts, 
and II, “The Churches of Constantinople After Its Conquest” (pp. 199-204), which 
indicates the penetrating process by which captive Christians became assimilated into 
an Islamic culture of unusual vitality. This view is consonant with that expressed by 
Bernard Lewis in his book: Istanbul and the Civilization of the Ottoman Empire, 
(1963). Runciman’s work, abundantly annotated, including excellent pwrimary sources 
(pp. 236-39), a valuable assessment of relevant modem authors (pp. 239-45), de¬ 
tailed index (pp. 246-56), with pictures and map, mark this a definitive contribution 
of an accomplished Byzantinist. Precise factual information, brilliant narration, and 
close attention to the interplay of related incidents, certainly recommend Sir Steven 
Runciman’s book to anyone with an interest in Byzantine History. — Ludvik Nemeg 
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John Steoenga, The Greek-English Analytical Concordance of the Greek-English 

New Testament. Grand Rapids, Michigan: Zondervan Publishing House, 1963. 
Pp. XV, 832. $14.95. 

This is a very useful tool for every student and teacher of the New Testament to 
have at his disposal. It is the kind of work that everyone agrees is desirable to have 
but few are willing to undertake because of the extensive amount of time required to 
do the job and the infinite patience, dedication, and meticulous research that are the 
necessary concomitants of such an undertaking. The compiler has spent the last ten 
years (prior to publication) full time in preparing this concordance and has journeyed 
to Greece, Cyprus, Patmos, and other lands of the New Testament, to insure acciiracy 
in his mastery of the Greek language and background. The result of this one man’s 
dedication will undoubtedly be appreciated by New Testament students for generations 
to come. 

Comprehensive and analytical, this Concordance is exhaustive and complete, in¬ 
dicating the case form usage and the root stem of every Greek word used in the New 
Testament. It also claims to be and is the only work that brings together all related 
words, prefixes, and compoimds, under the root stem, with English equivalents being 
given for every Greek case form. A grammatical analysis is given for each word. 

Greek-English Analytical Concordance of the Greek-English New Testament is 
more than a labor of love; it is the offering of a dedicated servant of God to his GJod 
and to his fellow man. Mr. Stegenga is to be commended for his excellent service. 

— John E. Rexine 

The Metropolitan of Thyateira and Great Britain, Athenagoras [Kokkinakis], 

Theologike Ereuna epi tes Christianikes Henotetos (Theological Investigation into 

Christian Unity), Athens: Patmos Monastery of St. John, 1964. Pp. 259. 

This excellent book by the former Bishop of Boston and Metropolitan of Canada 
and now Head of the Greek Orthodox Church in Great Britain is an excellent source 
for assessing the extent of and justification for Orthodox participation in the World 
Council of Churches and relations with the Vatican Ecumenical Councils in particular 
and the Ecumenical movement in general. Actually, this book is a usefully organized 
collection of papers and reports by the author, who has participated as a representative 
of the Ecumenical Patriarchate both to the W.C.C. and to Rome. The Brotherhood of 
the Monastery of Saint John on the island of Patmos, of which His Eminence is a 
member, thought it would be healthy and valuable to provide the Greek-reading pub¬ 
lic (which has been thoroughly saturated with polemical, anti-Ecumenical propa¬ 
ganda) with a representative collection of select essays and reports by an authoritative 
hierarch representing the positive aspects of Ecumenism in a fair and honest way. 

So, Theological Investigation is written in an irenic manner that seeks to explore 
the advantages and disadvantages of Orthodoxy’s role in the Ecumenical movement 
both in terms of relations with Protestants and Catholics but always giving the 
participating parties credit for honesty, sincerity, and earnestness in the execution 
of the Biblical injunction for one church (John 17:21). The first part of the book 
(10-109) is essentially concerned with the Orthodox participation in the W.C.C., 
particularly with the five committees of *‘Faith and Order” of the World Council of 
Churches that convened in Montreal in July of 1963 and in which His Eminence took 
part as a member of the delegation of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. These committee 
assignments are well represented in the five essays that deal with such basic topics as 
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“Christ and the Church;” “Scripture, Tradition, and Tradions;” ‘The Redemptive 
Work of Christ and the Mission of His Church;” “Worship and the Unity of the 
Church of Christ;” and “The Sociological View of Christian Life and Growth.” 

The second section (110-248) consists of nine papers that have previously been 
published in various journals (including the now suspended Apostolos Andreas). 
These writings deal with the reasons for the calling of the Second Vatican Council 
and the changing Catholic attitude toward Ecumenism, including specifically Catholic- 
Orthodox relations. The titles of the papers and reports indicate generally but clearly 
the range of topics. These embrace “The New Vatican Council and the Reasons for 
Its Convocation;” “The Views of the Vatican for the Union of the Churches;” 
“Recent Orientations of Cathoilicism;” “Theology of Unity;” “The Liturgical Reform¬ 
ations of the Second Vatican Council;” "Turning of the Christian World toward 
Unity;” “The Message of New Delhi;” “The Epoch of Christian Unity;” and “Mis¬ 
sion to Rome and Report on It.” The Epilogue (249-259) deals with “The Unrest of 
the Roman Catholic World,” 

Theological Investigation is a book that deserves careful consideration by all 
interested in the Ecumenical Movement. It does not answer questions or solve prob¬ 
lems as much as it raises and sets them in an Orthodox perspective but with an 
appreciation of what the position of other churches is. The Ecumenical Movement 
has helped the Orthodox Church but the Orthodox Church has not had to com¬ 
promise its own beliefs because of this; rather, the dissemination of knowledge of 
Orthodoxy has been greater and responsible for a better understanding on all sides. 
Thus, Theological Investigation is a constructive book that seeks to represent fairly 
not only the stance of the Orthodox Church but also that of the Protestant Churches 
and the Roman Catholic Church in terms of Ecumenicity. As such, it is highly com¬ 
mendable and exceptionally interesting, especially in that it constitutes an Orthodox 
Christian hierarch’s comments on the contemporary Ecumenical scene. 

— John E. Rexine 

Demetrios J. Constantelos, An Old Faith for Modern Mam The Greek Orthodox 

Church, Its History and Teachings. 2nd Edition Revised. With a Foreword by 

Archbishop lakovos. Greek Orthodox Exhibit, New York World’s Fair, 1964-1965. 

Published by the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese. Pp. 72. Illustrated. $1.00. 

This little book was originally published under the title “The Greek Orthodox 
Catholic Church” (New York, 1962) and was extensively revised and embellished for 
use at the New York World’s Fair. Two chapters have been added on “The Old 
Faith and the New World” (The Orthodox Church in America) and “Alive and 
Relevant” (The Message of the Church to the Modem World). The Bibliography 
is now at the end of the work, instead of in the Author’s Prologue, where it was in 
the original edition. Some of the material was first published in the Christian Herald 
in the series “Toward Understanding” (June 1961) and in the British periodical 
Eastern Churches Newsletter (January 1962). 

As a popular introduction to the teachings and fundamental characteristics of the 
Greek Orthodox Church this little book has served and will continue to serve its 
purpose well. The book is notable for its emphasis on the Ghristocentric nature of the 
church and the Scriptural basis of its worship. As His Eminence Archbishop lakovos 
says in his Foreword, “[the book] may be used both as a primer for those previously 
unacquainted with Orthodoxy, and as an instructive source of information and food 
for thought by the practitioners of our faith. Furthermore, it encompasses much 
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Greek Orthodox Church this little book has served and will continue to serve its 
purpose well. The book is notable for its emphasis on the Ghristocentric nature of the 
church and the Scriptural basis of its worship. As His Eminence Archbishop lakovos 
says in his Foreword, “[the book] may be used both as a primer for those previously 
unacquainted with Orthodoxy, and as an instructive source of information and food 
for thought by the practitioners of our faith. Furthermore, it encompasses much 
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interpretive material that may be of no little value to theologians, even those well- 
verswl in Orthodoxy, for it is sure in its intent and sound in its appraisals of the basic 
values for which the One, Holy, Apostolic, Catholic Church has always stood.” 

— John E. Rekine 

Philip Sherrard, Constantinople: Iconography of a Sacred City. London, New York 
and Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1965* Pp. 139; 54 illustrations (including 
10 color plates). 

This beautiful book, first published in German by Urs Graf-Verlag Olten, Lausanne 
and Freiburg i.Br. (1963), is similar in format and quality to Philip Sherrard’s Athos 
(1960). It is by no means an original piece of work in the sense that the specialist is 
given any new or unusual discoveries but rather through the proper use of illustrations, 
pictures, and drawings, the reader is introduced to the city of Constantinople from its 
founding on 11 May 330 A.D. to its fall on 29 May 1453. 

It is perhaps natural that Sherrard, whose work on Orthodox Christianity has 
been impressive and important, should here concentrate on the capital city of the 
Byzantine Empire, paying particular attention to Constantine and Justinian, the 
Cathedral of Holy Wisdom (Sancta Sophia) and the Hipix>drome, the Theotokos 
and the Orthodox religion as practiced by the Byzantines. Actually, Sherrard’s book 
is much more than the usual survey of Constantinople; rather, Sherrard has given 
us an overview of Byzantine civilization through its heart and nerve center, the New 
Rome. Making use of quotations from early Christian and Byzantine sources and of 
the rich resources of Byzantine Art, the reader is shown Constantinople in its full 
beauty and ugliness. There is no attempt to conceal defects or vices among its often 
all too human inhabitants, but basically Byzantium believed that “God’s activity 
among mankind is directed not solely towards the salvation of individual souls but 
also towards mankind as a whole, towards the working out in time of the corporate 
salvation of his people.” (pp. 111-112). Byzantine Constantinople was thus commit¬ 
ted to being a Christian city, the capital of a Christian Empire, a new Jerusalem. 
The Orthodox Christian character of Constantinople is depicted by Philip Sherrard 
in immistakably lucid colors. The reader who wants a solid visual and textual intro¬ 
duction to the Byzantine world will have no trouble in finding it in Sherrard’s fine 
book on Constantinople. — John E. Rexine 
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